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WwW. B. “ERECT FORMS” 
(Summer Models) 


The new Erect Forms are the daintiest corsets in history. They are made of a wonderful white 
' batiste the production of which we entirely control—as light as a zephyr, tough as canvas, and always 
ean cool. Trimmed with beautiful laces and ribbons. Made with hose supporter attachments. There are 
a different models for different figures. 


pity Model 983. For slight figures - - - += = = = $1.00 

7 “ 970. For medium figures eS «2°. 's “a> Te eee 

is 44 = 972. For fully developed figures aa ew 1.50 H 

sit 7 961. For medium figures Se) Se. oes <a Ei 
i; “ 903. For stout figures - - - = = = = 2,50 1 : 

; ; - ; ; 
Ht W. B. SHIRT WAIST a 
pede Corset ii 
an A universal favorite for summer wear. Just low enough for the season—does away with unsightly I ! 

! } ' bunches and ungainly ridges at bust and shoulder-blades. Fits nine women out of ten. Made of a : $ 


4 thoroughly g white linen batiste. Trimmed top and bottom with lace and ribbon. j 
; Model 115. Price, $1.00 + 


WwW. B. GIRDLE 


For slender, svelte res and young girls. Heavy women cannot wear this model. A pretty little 
corset, lightly boned an beautiful in its lines, it accentuates bust and hips and has the weight of a 
feather. In white, pink, and blue batiste. 


t 
f 
| Model 127. Price, $1.00 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name and cost of corset desired direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, nept. r, 377-379 Broadway, New Yerk 
Largest Manufacturers of Corsets in the World 
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TRIALS OF A YOUNG HOUSEWIFE 


BY LILIAN BELL 
I1.—Mary 


HAVE never dared even inquire why 
our best man began calling my hus- 
band the Angel. He was with us a 
great deal during the first months of 
our marriage, and he is very observ- 
ing, so I decided to let sleeping dogs 
I, too, am observing. 

It is only fair to state, in justice to the best man, 
that I am a woman of emotional mountain-peaks 
and dark, deep valleys, while the Angel is one vast 
and sunny plateau. With him rain comes in sooth- 
ing showers, while rain in my disposition means a 
soaking, drenching torrent which sweeps away cattle 
and cottages, and leaves roaring rivers in its wake. 
But it took Mary to discover that the smiling plateau 
was bedded on solid rock and had its root in infinity. 

Mary is my cook. 

Yet Mary is more than cook. She is my house- 
keeper, mother, trained nurse, corporation counsel. 
keeper of the privy purse, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, fighter of exorbitant bills, seamstress, linen 
woman, doctor of small ills, the acme of perpetual 
good-nature, and my best friend. 

These are a few of her titles. I will mention the 
others presently. Once I shocked a literal atom. She 
said: 

“Mrs. Jardine, have you made many friends in 
New York?” And I said: 

“Oh yes, quite a number, and they are all my 
cook !” 

I never saw this woman’s face again, but I had 
excellent opportunities to discover how her dress fitted 
in the back. 

Now that we have lived with Mary five years, I can 
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describe her in retrospect as I never could have done while we 
were learning to know her. 

. Cheiro, when he read my palm in London, said he never before 
had seen a hand which had less of a line of luck than mine. He said that 
a) I was obliged to put forth tremendous efforts for whatever I achieved. 
But that was before Mary selected me for a mistress, for Mary was my first 
bit of pure luck. 

We were at the Waldorf for our honeymoon, which shows how inexpe- 
fk rienced we were, when a chance acquaintance of the Angel’s said to him one 
night in the billiard-room : 

“ Jardine, I hear that you are going to housekeeping!” 





a \H 





# } “ Yes,” said Aubrey, “ we are.” 
“ Has your wife engaged a cook yet?” 
“Why, no; I don’t believe she has thought about it.” 
a: “ Well, I know exactly the woman for her. Elderly, honest, experienced, 
cooks game to perfection, doesn’t drink, thoroughly competent in every 
y way, and the quaintest character I ever knew. Lived in her last place 
: twenty-three years, and only left when the family was broken up. Shall 


I send her to see you?” 
“ Do,” said Aubrey. 

\* He forgot to tell me about it, so the next morning while he was shaving a 
knock came, and in walked Mary. I was in a kimono, writing notes and waiting 
for breakfast to be sent up. Hearing voices, Aubrey came to the door with 
one-half of his face covered with lather, and said: 

“Oh yes. I forgot to tell you. Are you the cook sent by Mr. Zanzibar?” 


I looked at Mary, and loved her. We eyed each other in silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“Won’t you sit down?’ I said, looking at her white hair. 

“Thank you, but I'll stand.” 

That settled it. I didn’t care if she stole the shoes off my feet if she knew 
her place as well as that. Her face beamed; her skin was fresh and rosy. Her 
blue eyes twinkled through her spectacles. 

“ Would you,” I said—* would you like to take entire charge of two orphans ¢” 

She burst into a fit of laughter. | 

“Ts it you and your husband, you mean?” 

“Tt is. I wish you would come and keep house for us.” 

“ T’d like to, missis. I would, indeed.” 

Again I looked at her, and loved her harder. 

“Have you any references?” I asked. 

“ None except the recommendations of the people who have been coming to 
the house for twenty years. The family are all scattered.” 

“T have none, either,” I said. “Shall we take each other on trust?” 

“Tf you are willing,” she laughed. 

And so we selected each other, and I am just as much flattered as she could 
possibly be, for neither one so far has given the other notice. 

This sketch can only serve to introduce her, as it would take a book to do 
her justice. She has snow-white hair, and a face in which decision and kind- 
ness are mingled. She has a tongue which drops blessings and denunciations 
with equal facility. Born of Irish parents, she belongs to the gentry, yet no 
fighting Irishman could match her temper when roused, and the billingsgate which 
passes through the dumb-waiter between our Mary and the tradespeople is enough 


\ 
+ “ Yes, sir,” said Mary. 
i Aubrey retired to the bath-room, communicating with me in pantomime. 
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mr to turn the color of the walls. Yet though I have seen her pull “4 
a recreant grocery-boy in by his hair, literally by his hair, trades- ¥, 
men one and all adore her, and do errands for her which ought to An ye 
earn their discharge, and they bring her the pick of the market to avoid 
having anything less choice thrown in their faces when they come for the 
next order. She made the ice-man grind:coffee for her for a week because 
he once forgot to come up and put the ice into the refrigerator. 4" 
She went among all the tradespeople, and named prices to them which 
we were to pay if they obtained our valuable patronage. She kept house Qj) 
As for seven years in Paris, which explains her reverence for food, for we 
have discovered that the only way to dispose .of things is to eat them. Ay 
Otherwise, in different guises, they return to us until in desperation the 
Angel sprinkles cigar ashes over what is left. She pays all the bills, and 
} + contests her rights to the last penny, once keeping the baker out of his 
4 ~=whole bill for five months because he would not recognize her claim for 
a receipted bill for eight cents, which she had paid at the door. As to her 
] relation to us in a social way, those of you who have lived in the South 
will understand her privileges when I say that she is a white “mammy.” 
Her dear old heart is pure gold, and such her quick sympathy that if I 
want to cry I have to lock myself in my room, where she won’t see me, 
for if she sees tears in my eyes she comes and puts her arms around me 
and weeps too, without even knowing why, but just with the heavenly pity of 
cne of God’s own, although before her eyes are dry she may be condemning the 
butcher in language which curdles the blood. 

Our first housekeeping took place in an apartment, and our rawness in all 
matters practical wrung Mary’s heart. She had grown up from a slip of a 
girl in the employ of one family, and ours was only her second experiment in 
“living out.” As her first employers were people of wealth, and with half- 
grown grandchildren when their magnificent home was finally broken up, you 
can imagine the change to Mary of living with newly married people engaged 
in their first struggle with the world. But ours was just the problem which 
appealed to the motherly heart of our spinster Mary, for she yearned over us 
with an exceeding great yearning, and of her value to us you yourselves shall be 
the judge. 

The first thing I remember which called my attention to Mary’s firm manner 
of doing business was one day when I was writing letters in the Angel’s study. 
We had only moved in the day before, and the ink on the lease was hardly dry, 
when I heard a great noise in the kitchen, as of moving chairs on a bare 
floor, and Mary’s voice raised in a fluent denunciation. I flew to the scene, and 
saw a strange man standing on the table, with his hands on the electric-light 
metre over the door, while Mary had one hand on his left ankle and the other 
on his coat tails. Her very spectacles were bristling with anger. 

“Come down out of that, young feller!” she was crying, jerking both coat 
tail and ankle of the unhappy man. 

“ Leggo my leg!” he retorted. 

“Tl pull your leg for you,” cried Mary, “old woman that I am, more ~~ 
than any of your young jades, if you don’t drop that metre. Come down!” Z 

“What is the trouble, Mary?” I asked. i 

“Missis! The impidence of the brat! He comes to shut off the electric ke 
light without a word of warning, and you going to have company this blessed )) 
night for dinner.” 

“ere are my orders,” said the man, sullenly. “I’d show them to you if you’d 
leggo my coat tails,” he added, furiously. 
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“Tl pull them off before I let go,” said Mary, grimly. “A re 
pretty way for the New York Electric Light Company to do busi- 4” 
~~» ness, J say! If you want a five-dollar deposit from the missis 
why didn’t you write, and give notice like a Christian? Do you sup- 
pose we are thieves? Are we going to loot the house of the electric 
bulbs, and go and live in splendor on the guilty sales of them?” 

“ Let me cut it off, according to orders, and I’ll go to the office and ex- 
plain and come back and turn it on for you!” pleaded the man. 

But Mary’s grasp on leg and coat was firm. 

“ Not on yer life,” she said, derisively. “You'll come back this day week 
or next month, at your own good pleasure, and Mr. Jardine will be doing the 
explaining and the running of the office. Make up your mind that the thing 
is going to be settled my way, or you'll stay here till you do. J’m in no 
hurry.” 

“ Make her legzo of me,” he said to me. 

Mary gave me a look, and I obediently turned my back. The man 
slammed the little door of the metre, and Mary let go of him. He,climbed 
down. 

“T can turn it off in the basement just as well,” he said, with a grin. 

I was about to interfere and offer a check, but Mary was too quick for 
me. She took him by the arm, with a “Come, missis,” and marched him 





4 
before her, with me meekly following, to the telephone in the Angel’s | 
study. 

“ Now, then, young feller, call up the office!” she commanded. The man A 


obeyed. Indeed, few would have dared to resist. 

“ Now get away and let the missis talk to your boss. Tell him what we 
think of such doings, missis.” 

I, too, obeyed her. I stated the case in firm language. He apologized, 
he grovelled. It was all a mistake (Mary sniffed); the man had no such 
orders (Mary snorted); I could send a check at my leisure, and if I would 
permit him to speak to his henchman all would be well. 

I handed the receiver to a very cowed and surly man, whom Mary per- 


Ane . 


N=) 





sistently addressed as “ Major.” As he turned from the telephone, Mary Gi 
surveyed him with twinkling eyes. Ls 

“ Are you going to turn off our elect?ic light, Major?” she said, laughing CH 
at him. To my surprise, he laughed with her. Tradespeople always did. \¢ 





“Not to-day,” he said, as amiably as though she had been entertaining 
him at tea. Then she let him out and went back to her dusting. She 
looked at me compassionately. 

“Tt’s the way that company takes to get people to pay their deposits 
promptly,” she said. “ But trust Mary Jane Few Clothes to get ahead 
of a little trick like that! My, missis, isn’t it hot!” 

I went back to my letter-writing feeling somewhat pensive. It was 
clear that we had a competent person in the kitchen, and as for myself, 
it would not disturb me in the least if she managed me (provided she 
dealt as peremptorily with the house-work) as she handled any other diffi- 
cult proposition. But with the Angel! I was not very well acquainted 
with my husband myself. and IT was slightly exercised as to whether he 
would bow his neck to Mary’s yoke as meekly as I intended to do, or not. 
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I seemed to feel intuitively that Mary was a great and gallant 
general in the domestic field, and my mother’s thirty years’ war 
with incompetent servants made me yearn to close my lips as 
hermetically as an army officer’s and blindly obey my general’s orders, 
with an unquestioning confidence that the battle would be won by her 
genius. If it were lost, then it would be my turn to interfere and criti- 
cise and show how affairs should have been managed. 

But men, as a rule, have no such intuition and I wondered about the 
Angel. How little I knew him! 

I was arranging the flowers for the table when the Angel came home. 
When he had gone back to dress, Mary came up to me and in a confidential 
way said: 

“Missis dear, don’t tell your father about the electric light till 
after dinner. Excuse me for putting in my two cents, but I always was 
nosey !” 

“Tell my father?” I repeated. My father was sojourning in the Adiron- 
dacks. 

“ Boss! Mr. Jardine!” explained Mary. 

“Why did you call him my father? Surely you must know—” 

“Pardon me, dear child. I always call him your father when I’m talk- 


ing to myself, because nobody but your father could be as careful of you 
as that dear man!” 





I sat down to laugh. 

“You don’t believe much in husbands, then?’ I said. 

“Saving your presence, that I don’t. I believe in fathers, and so I 
always call that blessed man. Will you believe it, missis, he wouldn’t let 
me reach up to take the globes off to clean them, nor lift the five-gallon 
water-bottle when it came in full from the grocer. He treats my white 
hairs as if they were his mother’s—God love him.” 

T listened to Mary with a dubious mind, divided between admiration 
of the Angel and the intention of telling him not to help her too much, 
for fear, after the manner of her kind in my mother’s house, she should 
discover a delicacy of constitution which would prevent her from lifting 
the water-bottle even when it was empty. 

“And I'll tell you what I’ve been doing on the quiet for him, to show 
him that I’m not ungrateful. You know his white waistcoats have been 
done up at the laundry so scandalous that [’'d not have the face to be 
taking your money if I were that laundry-man, so I’ve just done them 
myself, and would you take a look at them before I carry one back for 
him to put on?” 


I took a look, and they were of that faultless order of work that makes 





you think the millennium has come. 

I took one back to where the Angel stood before the mirror wrestling 
in a speaking silence with his tie. I had not been married long, but I 
had already learned that there are some moments in a man’s life which 
are not for speech. He smiled at me in the glass to let me know that he 
recognized my presence and would attend to me later. 

When the tie was made. I drew a long breath. 

“The country is saved once more!” I sighed. 
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icy He laughed. I mean he smiled. Not once a month does he laugh, HG 
\>“) and always then at something which 7 don’t think in the least funny. 2 > [ 
Lf, As he took the waistcoat from my hand his face lighted up. ye) 
OLY “ There, that’s something like! I tell you it pays to complain once YY 
£( in a while. I wrote that laundry a scorcher about these waistcoats.” WS 
WW “Tt does pay,” I said. yr 
0) “To you know what I think?” he said. “I think we’ve got a regular C \) 
old cast-iron’ angel in Mary.” 4 
Lf “Oh, rap on wood!” I cried, frantically reaching out with both hands. 
“Do you want her to spill soup down your neck to-night ?” \ 
\ “T didn’t think,” he said, apologetically, groping for wood. “ Now, 
' } do I dare speak ?” 


“Yes, go on. What do you think of her?” 

“1 think she is thoroughly competent to deal with the emergencies of a New York 
apartment-house. This morning just before I went out I heard her holding a heart- 
to-heart talk with the grocer. It seems that the eggs come in boxes done up in pink 
cotton and laid by patent hens that stamp their owners’ name on each egg. For the 
privilege of eating these delicacies we pay the Paris price for eggs. Now it would 
also seem that these hens guarantee at that price to lay and deliver to the purchaser 
an unbroken, uncracked, wholly perfect egg in the first flush of its youth. But to-day 
one careless hen had delivered two cracked eggs out of one unhappy dozen to Mary. 
With a directness of address seldom met with in good society, Mary thus delivered 
herself down the dumb-waiter. ‘ Well, drat you for a grocery-man— ” 

“Oh, Aubrey! Did she say that word?” : 

“She said just that. ‘When we are paying a dollar a look at eggs, what do you 
mean by sending me two cracked ones out of twelve? To be sure, somebody has been 
sitting on these eggs, but I'll swear it wasn’t a hen.’ His reply was inaudible, but he 
was just going out to his wagon and he was opening up his heart to the butcher-boy. 
‘T’d give five dollars, poor as I am,’ he said, ‘for one look at that old woman’s face. 
lor she talks for all the world just like my own mother.’ And with that he exchanged 
the two cracked eggs for two perfect ones out of another order and took the good 
ones in to Mary.” 


“T wonder if it will last,” I said to a Woman who was envying the fact that I 
could persuade Aubrey to go out with me whenever I wanted him to. 

“Tt won’t last!” she declared, cheerfully. “And it won’t last that Mr. Jardine 
will go calling with you evenings. The clubs will claim him within six months, and 
as for Mary—I’ll tell you what T’ll do. Tl wager you a ten-pound box of candy 
that within a year you will have lost both your husband and your cook.” 

“ Lost my husband!” I cried, my face stiffening. 

“Qh, I only mean as we all lose our husbands,” she explained, airily. “I used 
to have Jack, but I am married now to golf-links and the club.” 

“T’ll take your bet,” I said. 

“ You'll lose,” she laughed. “They are both too perfect to last.” 

“They are not!” I cried. 

But when the door closed I rapped on wood. 
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young people at an age 
when they should be 
storing up health and 
vitality are responsible 
for most of the sick- 
and suffering of 
the world. 

I was called in lately 
to see Ethel Hayward, 
your friend and school- 
mate, and found her 
utterly exhausted as a 
result of “too much 
fun,” as she puts it. I 
was glad that you had 
chosen another career. 
Sut even at college I 
suppose there may be a 
slight temptation in 
that direction. I never 
found it myself while 
working for my di- 
ploma, but my tempera- 
ment is more like your 
mother’s, and you re- 
semble your father. A 
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Y DEAR MARY,—I am send- 
ing you by this mail, by way 
of birthday remembrance, a 
my last 
and the 
I do not consider it 
by any means original, but twenty years spent 
in the practice of medicine have convinced 
me that the ignorance and careléssness of 
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Part I 


Being six birthday letters from home to Mary, 
a popular and prominent Junior at college 


little relaxation is necessary to health, but a 
strong young woman with no personal re- 
sponsibility and such opportunities as you 
have for extending her knowledge should have 
little time for idling. With eight hours for 
work, nine for sleep (your father’s family 
is a nervous one), three for meals, two for 
exercise in the open air, and two for -your 
recreation, you should be abundantly able to 
live a healthful and at 
the same time a studi- 
ous life. Regularity, 
good food, exercise: 
with these you will not 
need to consult me. 
Read especially in the 
book Chapter Eleven on 
“4 “Exercise for the Stu- 
* dent.” 

With so much leisure 
time as you must have 
(no dressmaking or 
household duties), why 
do you not take up a 
good course in chemis- 
try? Greek and Latin 
and French are all very 
well, but in this day 
and generation the un- 
scientific are the truly 
uneducated. I hope 
you will consider this. 

With affectionate 
wishes, 

AuNnT MARGARET. 
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Why not take up... . chemistry? 
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Entrance requirements in football. 


Dear May,—I suppose by this time you 
have received the box I sent you—I haven’t 
had a moment to write. It is all very well to 
say Lent, but the dancing classes—and they 
meet here this season—and Kitty’s sewing 
afternoons—you know they do that so much 
in Boston, and we thought we’d try it here— 
and the duplicate whist, and the D. A. R. al- 
ways doing something, it’s really no rest at all. 

The bolero jacket I hope you’ll like—Mrs. 
Pendleton got it through the custom-house 
with her own things. The medallion belts are 
very much worn there, she says, so I 
tucked one in. 

I do hope you’re keeping up your French 
and your dancing. Of course you’d get little 
if any chance to dance—Kitty says it isn’t 
taught at Smith. I must say I think it is odd 
—but can’t you take lessons in Boston? 
You’re near there, I know. And don’t, my 
dear child, don’t, I beg of you, take any study 
where you dissect anything. It makes a girl 
so unattractive. Mr. Stevens said yesterday 
that he was really afraid to visit at the Hen- 
dersons’—you know they say Lilly dissected a 
cat at some laboratory. You see how he felt. 

Of course you have a great deal of time if 


over 
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you’ve dropped your music and riding. I hope 
you continue to call on the Northrops and the 
Miss Underhills, and don’t forget those fami- 
lies in Springfield I gave you cards to. You 
can’t have too many desirable acquaintances. 
Do be careful to be nice to Mrs. Stuyver’s 
niece. She’s only been there this year—she 
went last fall—and I told Mrs. Stuyver that 
you would call on her frequently and make it 
pleasant for her. Have her in that society pon 
said was so desirable—was it the “ Alpha” !¢ I 
assured Mrs. Stuyver that you would invite 
her into it immediately. Of course any such 
little attention will be appreciated, and the 
Stuyvers are such a fine family. 

I hope your box from home will be enjoyed 
—Louise told me about the nut-cake. But 
don’t over-eat—you know your mother’s 
people have simply no digestion at all, and 
you don’t want to be as sallow as your aunt 
Margaret. 

With love from Kitty, 
Aunt GRACE. 
iil 


Dear Mamie,—I told Ethel yesterday to 
mail you a copy of Dr. Cope’s Lenten 
Thoughts from me, and to-day I sent your 
mother two silver table-spoons; your dozen of 
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Mandolin club (find a room). 
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forks was completed at Christmas, if I remem- 
ber rightly. Please pardon Ethel’s writing 
“to my grandchild” instead of “to my god- 
child.” I did not want to waste the book, 
however. I hope you are constantly bearing 
in mind, my dear girl, that it is not what you 
know, but what you believe, that is going to 
count in this world and the world to. come. 
Mere book learning is a poor thing indeed, 
unless it strengthens our faith. And too often 
it does not do this—we have terrible examples 
of it. I hope that you do not allow your mind 
to be occupied by your studies to the extent 
that you forget the far more important hours 
of meditation and re- 
ligious and charitable 
work. Dr. Cope spoke 
so beautifully about 
that last Sunday. 

I never begin Lent 
without a new thank- 
fulness for this sweet 
season of rest. To 
drop all our cares and 
troubles, to let the 
world and its rushing 
turmoil go by and sit 


quietly with our 
thoughts, is a very 
wholesome experience 


for us, in these busy, 
feverish times, and 
you find it so, I am 
sure. 

You are so fortunate 
in having Mr. Morton 
for your rector. From 
what I know of him 
he would be certain 
to help you a great 
deal. Of course you 
take advantage of the 
daily services. Dr. Cope thinks their value 
simply inestimable. An hour a day is little 
to give. 

You have, of course, much unoccupied 
time; my only criticism of the life you are 
leading is its freedom from all outside re- 
sponsibility. But it has its advantages in 
Lent. Your studies over for the day, why 
not make out a programme for the rest of 
the time? I have found that an hour for 
service, an hour for quiet reading (Ethel and 
I are going through Bishop Brooks’s ser- 
mons), and my guild sewing in the evening 
make a beautiful close to the day. 
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I have Ethel make her bed, and indeed, 
spare the maid the care of her room during 
Lent, and we have the simplest desserts. 
Could you not do something like that? Then 
perhaps others would follow your example. 

And try to withdraw yourself. There is 
too much going and coming in life nowadays, 
though a studious young girl probably sees 
little of that. But so far as you can, quietly 
refrain from making new friends, however 
innocent and desirable. I know that many 
people, your aunt, Mrs. Eustace, for ex- 
ample, think me an extremist, but better far to 
err on the side of religion (if that were pos- 
sible!) than on the 
side of social success! 

Your loving god- 
mother, 

Mary SeAMAN. 


IV 


My pear Mo.iy,— 
To-morrow, if I re- 
member rightly, is 
your birthday. I 
have just forwarded a 
little remembrance to 
Lillian Henderson : 
and that put me in 
mind that your birth- 
days were very close 
together. I never for- 
get my old Homer 
class, you see! You 
were the first girls to 
fit for college from 
Miss Taylor’s, and I 
assure you that your 
influence is felt in the 
school yet. I do not 
need to ask if you are 
holding up our stand- 
ard! In the hands of all of you girls lies 
the future reputation for scholarly work of 
this generation of women, you know. It will 
not be the girls who went to dances nor the 
girls who made their fame (?) at golf, but 
the girls who showed their ability to meet 
with men on their own ground, and prove 
their equality, nay, their essential superiority, 
that will lift this century higher. Three of 
my girls go up to Smith next September; 
they will not disgrace the school, for they 
think nothing of taking the Harvard entrance 
examination papers as weekly tests. I look 
forward to the time when the Harvard papers 
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will be no better test than those of any wo- 
man’s college. From all I can hear, there will 
soon be entrance requirements in football. 
At least such folly is spared you girls. 

While I approve heartily of all reasonable 
gymnastic exercise, I regret very much the 
tone of exaggerated deference to athletic 
honors that seems to be creeping in even 
among women. The girls are overdoing golf 
and fencing, in my opinion, as Miss Taylor 
understands perfectly. From a hint dropped 
by Lillian I gathered that this spirit was in 
evidence to a certain extent at Smith. 

I hope, dear Molly, that you will not let 
your natural quickness and interest in new 
things distract you from your chief interest 
just now—your scholarly rank, which ought 
to be high. There in that delightful academic 
atmosphere, with hundreds of students all 
working with you, with the impetus of a 
skilled body of instructors, with libraries at 
your hand, surely you have no opportunity 
nor desire to waste any of that precious time 
in childish games and faddish sports. I re- 
member my own three years at Mount Hol- 
yoke; I could never find hours enough in the 
day. 

Take a walk before supper, and, if you need 
it, a little work with the dumbbells before re- 
tiring, but these ten-mile tramps can only tire 
the body to exhaustion. 

Now, while you have such leisure as you 
will probably never know again, for no 
teacher, no housekeeper and mother, no bread- 
winner in any field, can hope for it, do the 
little extra things that make for real scholar- 
ship. 

Do not be carried away by this wave of 
scientific fascination that is turning even our 
girls away from literature and the classics to 
chemistry and physics. Latin and Greek are 
to-day as they were yesterday, and will be to- 
morrow, the touchstone for the cultured man 
or woman. Instead of reading some novel or 
doing fancy-work when you get together with 
your friends, try the last twelve books of the 
Odyssey, or some Ovid; they make delightful 
reading. Try it for an hour, even a half-hour 
a day, and note the result. It will help your 
class-work wonderfully. 

I hope you will like the photograph of the 
Coliseum; I sent the Parthenon to Lillian. 

Don’t forget that I want to see you all M. 
A.’s some fine day! 

Your friend and old teacher, 


Susan C. McVeicu. 


Vv 


Dear OLD Mo.ttywoc,—How’s twenty-one? 
Feel big, | suppose. We sent the box yester- 
day, and father put in the soda-mints in the 
bottom. If the nut-cake doesn’t suit, send it 
back; it does all right for me! 

Father says we don’t hear from you enough, 
so hurry up and let us know about the box. 
Mrs. Seaman’s spoons turned up and mother’s 
put them in the safe. I think she’s an old— 
well, I won’t say so, but I think so. She blew 
mother up because we had meat for luncheon. 
The idea! I hope, for goodness’ sake, you 
won’t take after her, if you are named after 
her! Don’t you waste your good time read- 
ing sermons, will you? Don’t you get out of 
practice, because there’s a Miss Spooner here 
that puts up a mighty good game, she drives 
to beat the band. She goes over the links 
once a day, rain or shine. 

Now take an hour, say from three to four 
every day, and do it. Will you? You can, 
just as well as not. What have you got to do? 
i have to water all the flowers and see to the 
table flowers every day, and keep the laundry- 
book, besides my practising. And you won’t 
even write every Sunday. You ought to be 
ashamed. 

Father says to make a point of learning 
Robert’s Rules of Orders, whatever they are, 
and conduct a meeting intelligently. Make 
up a club of some sort, he says, and practise 
once a week or so. He says better belong to 
that one good solid club and get the good out 
of it, than waste your strength on those others 
where you just eat things, as far as we can 
see. So there’s that and the golf, and don’t 
forget your basket-ball, if you are a Junior! 
They play here now, you know, and I want 
you to surprise them Easter vacation. So 
practise twice a week, anyhow, won’t you? 
Practise with the Freshmen, the way Miss 
Harriet does. Give her my love and keep a 
lot for yourself. I hope you like the nut- 
cake. From your own, 

Lov. 
VI 

Ma cuere Mariz,—To think that we are 
twenty-one! Though really I don’t feel so— 
I feel just like the younger girls. Were you 
surprised when you saw the pillow? We 
thought you’d be. We were all taken in 
shirt-waists to look all alike—I think they 
transferred beautifully. Elsie wanted the 
autographs in different colors, but I insisted 
on the gold thread! I hope you will tumble 
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Take an hour for golf. 


to the idea, Mlle. Marie—we shall be ter- 
ribly bored if you don’t. We said we'd try 
to keep “the Crowd” together, but some of 
us are drifting off a little tiny bit, n’est-ce 
pas? I know you’re having a dindy time 
there, but, after all, the “ school crowd ” is the 
first crowd, isn’t it? Since I’ve heard so 
much about it I’ve been a little bit sorry papa 
thought I’d better not, but all the same there 
are a few things you don’t have—the opera, 
for instance. My dear, you should have heard 
de Reszke! He was absolutely divine! Fan 
and I burst our gloves at Faust. You won’t 
mind, chérie, if I speak very frankly and beg 
you not to be too-well, too “ managing ” when 
you come in the spring? You know since 
Lillian gave up and came back we’ve had all 
we could do to squelch her, or we should have 
been absolutely sat on all the time! I sup- 
pose being president of her class Freshman 
year upset her, but it does seem absurd that 
nobody can speak without Lil jumping on 
them for “parliamentary law.” When we 
were deciding about Miss Taylor’s tea for the 
alumne, every time anybody suggested any- 
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thing, Lil pounded on the table and kept say- 
ing we were “out of order.” The girls were 
terribly bored. Of course we haven’t been to 
college, but we aren’t perfect fools, you know. 
We know our own business, I should hope! 
So don’t, for Heaven’s sake, chérie, learn 
those awful things that nobody cares about. I 
think it must be terribly nice to belong to 
those nice little societies Lil told about! I 
should get in as many as I could—she says 
that’s the way to know the girls. 

Now we don’t want to be cross, but Fan 
hasn’t had a letter for a month, and I haven’t 
heard for two weeks. It isn’t as if you lived 
in the city and had church work and dancing 
classes and all that. Way off there I should 
think you would want to write! There are 
just six of us altogether, you see, and why 
couldn’t you write one of us every day? Then 
that would give you Sunday for your family— 
Lil says they all do that Sundays. Why not 
do it in the evenings—there’s nothing else to 
do, is there? Lil says there aren’t any good 
plays except once an age, and of course you 
can’t study all the time! 

Has Fan said anything to you about any- 
thing? My dear, it’s a dead certainty. I 
suppose you know who it is? I’m simply 
wild about it—I don’t approve of it at all. 
But they say the family do. Still, it’s not an- 
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nounced. I promised not to speak of it, but I 

suppose she’s told you. Perhaps you’d better 

not mention it, though, when you write. And 

remember to do one a day—that’s not much. 
With heaps of love from 


ETHEL. 
PART I 
Being seven birthday notes from college to 
the same. 


I 

Dear Miss Matrruews,—Will you please 
direct and sign these Alpha invitations so 
they can go on the bulletin-board to-morrow 
before chapel? Miss Kinsman is very anxious 
to make the invitations very personal, and 
get all our Faculty, if possible. She said you 
knew which they were and would see to it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
( Tuesday.) E. B. Hoveurton, Sec’y. 


i 


MoLLy pear,—I trust you don’t forget we 
said we would sing in the choir Wednesdays? 
Esther wants us to come a little early to re- 
hearse; you know Mr. Morton said he hoped 
there’d be more system this year. 

Hastily, 
J. 8. C. 
Il 

I know you will look in the glass, so I stick 
this here. William is going to have a written 
lesson—old snide! The whole Napoleon busi- 
ness, Russia and all. Cut Lit. and come up to 
44. Isn’t it vile? Bas. 

IV 

My pear Miss Matruews,—You have been 
selected as one of the most satisfactory mem- 
bers of the psychology class to be one of the 
“charter members” of the new psychology 
club. Please meet me in Room 8 to-morrow 
(Wednesday), to discuss in detail the ar- 
rangements for our first meeting. The hour is 
three o’clock promptly, as there is much to 
do, and we are late in beginning. 

Yours truly, 
Joun B. Travis. 
Vv 

Dear Matrie,—Mr. Henry has suddenly ap- 
peared and wants very much to see you. The 
doctor won’t let me out, so we’ve had to fix it 
up with Bab and Julia for this morning, and I 
told him you’d take a walk or something from 
four to six. Now don’t make any other plans, 
or else break ’em if you have, for I simply 
can’t plan any further. He’ll call for you. 


He’s really very anxious to see you—probably 
a bid for something. As ever, 
Etste. 
vI 

My pear Miss Mattruews,—I regret that I 
have been obliged to mark your Hamlet paper 
very low. It shows every sign of hurried, ill- 
considered writing, which is a pity, for your 
ability is above the average and your class- 
work satisfactory. I know for your own sake 
you will change this condition of affairs as 
soon as possible. If you will come to my room 
any time between four and six this afternoon 
I will go over it with you. 

Sincerely yours, Louise L. Hircncock. 

vu 

Deak Saint Mattrnew,—Here are twenty- 
one roses for twenty-one years and may you 
live long and prosper! Of course I'll come 
to-night, and don’t you want some plates? 
I'll come at six and help you get ready. Be 
sure and get dressed before that, as I want 
you to have a nice long chat with Edith Wil- 
lard—she’s perfectly fascinating. Do you 
want my knives? They’re in the lower part 
of the wash-stand under the tin pans—you'll 
have to clean them. Don’t upset those blue 
prints. I shall be in lab. all the afternoon. 
Where have you been all the morning? I’ve 
been in three times. Until to-night, 

ALICE. 
PART I 


Being Mary’s birthday schedule. 

8 to chapel; room ready for sweeping and 
ten pages German. 

9-10—English lit. 

10-11—German. 

11-12—Read seventy pages history. 

12-1—History. 

1-1.30—Lunch. 

1.30-2—House play committee. 

2-3—Rehearse play. 

3-3.30—Mandolin club (get a room). 

3.30-4—Take golf dues from new members, 
old gym. 

4-5—Walk with Helen (leave word in case 
H. L. B. comes). 

5-5.30—Alpha committee (Lawrence House). 

5.30-6—House meeting. 

6-7—Dress and write Mrs. Seaman. 

7-9—Spread (candles, rose - bowl, fifteen 
glasses, Alice’s plates, knives ?). 

9-9.30—Bath. 

9.30-10—Get lab. notes for quiz from Jess. 

10—Write themes. 
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Can visit cities South or North, 
And over mountains journey forth. 


The nursery’s very warm and snug, 
With flowered wall and patterned rug. 


or 


farthest land 


from 


still, 


clime 
Be safe at home for dinner-time. 


There, while the bleak wind howls Yet, 





outside, 
Can one on distant journeys ride; 
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BY MARION FOSTER WASHBURNE 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. Y. Cory 





WONDER why children 
wake so early in the 
morning! It isn’t as if 
they were ready to go to 
bed early; on the con- 
trary, one never finds the 
moment when they are 
willing to give up the 
joys of the waking world. 
These seem to have to be 
wrested from them by force, either by Mother 
Nature or by the less stern human mother. 











His modest supply had 
dwindled. 


I have seen Jamie, for example, so drowsy 
that he would nod off between mouthfuls at 
the table, yet when you asked him if he 
didn’t want to go to sleep, he would resent 
the question as utterly unwarrantable. And 
in the morning his blue eyes fly open as if the 
first touch of daylight were some magic 
talisman calling him back. instantly from 
the land of dreams. 

One rather envies them the fresh eager- 
ness of this awaking, and perhaps one detects 



















in it some 
dim reproach. 
Surely this 
is the way 
one should face the new day—with a 
confident wonder, a sweet readiness for all 
things it holds concealed. Instead, we elders 
cling to the day that has departed, and would 
fain prolong it. What a contrast now is the 
nursery, with the eastern sun pouring in at 
its windows, the white-robed children chat- 
ting gayly and irrepressibly in bed, to my 
own carefully darkened room, in which the 
heavy air of night still lingers! I have 
waked the nurse, who sleeps more heavily 
than I do, and who yet wakes more cheer- 
fully to the day’s duties. Is it because her 
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life is simpler, I wonder? Yet it is surely 
less rich than mine. These are my children, 
not hers, and it is my dear husband whose 
morning nap I am trying to shelter in the 
darkened bed-room. She goes to bed early, 
to be sure—but if I did that, where would be 
the time I give to my husband? I am very 
tender in my thoughts of him until he turns 
restlessly and growls out something about 
wondering why two women can’t keep those 
children quiet in the morning. 

I soothe him off to sleep again, but I am 
secretly a little indignant. Was it he or I, 
I ask myself as I brush my hair, that rose 
with the baby twice last night? In order to 
have the nurse fresh.and serene during the 
day, I always take the baby at night. Be- 
sides, I sleep lighter, and that makes it pos- 
sible for me to watch him more carefully. 
She would never notice whether the tempera- 
ture changed or not, nor whether he threw 
the clothes off when he turned. The other 
children, too, are sure to get uncovered, and 
some one must cover them again. Their 
father says it is all nonsense for me to 
prowl around so much at night—but it is 
easier than taking care of children with 
heavy colds, and I notice that, if I am sick 
and unable, he prowls around a good deal 
himself. Men are always throwing out re- 
marks about the way they would simplify the 
training of children, if they had it to do; 
but they don’t seem eager to make opportuni- 
ties for the display of this wisdom, nor do 
they rise very convincingly to such oppor- 
tunities as unavoidably present them- 
selves. 

Take this question of early rising, for ex- 
ample. Nelson (that’s my husband) set him- 
self against it with all the force of a will that 
has made him fairly successful in business, 
after a rather hard childhood. He decided, 
with our first baby, that it was all nonsense 
to be waked every morning at five o’clock— 
Jamie was really a little extra bad. At first 
he was sure it was the morning light that 
roused him, and he had the windows of our 
room fitted with double shades to keep it out. 
But no matter which window we left open, 
the wind was sure to shift around to it in the 
night, and those double shades would dance 
a double shuffle with the most heartless disre- 
gard for our feelings. I would know that 
they wakened Nelson by the way he would 
lie there elaborately still, breathing with 
careful regularity. I knew he wanted me to 
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go and shut that window, but I have a little 
spirit left, and I thought it was enough for 
me to attend to the baby without running 
Nelson’s shades too. Then it would occur to 
me that the noise might wake the baby, and I 
would begin to creep out of bed on my side, 
just as Nelson bounded out on his. I used to 
envy him his command of language. The 
feminine vocabulary is so limited. 

Well, but the worst of it was that the baby 
woke up at five o’clock just the same, no mat- 
ter how dark the room was. Then Nelson 
said that it was all nonsense, my taking 
charge of the baby at night. What was he 














Warmly covered as to his head. 


paying a nurse for, he should like to know, 
if he was to have no rest? He proposed to 
have her earn her wages. In vain I protested 
that she wouldn’t stay, and that a good 
nurse was awfully hard to keep under the 
circumstances. We argued on the subject 
until we woke the baby, and then Nelson, 
in his masculine, superior way, rose and 
took him, howling, to Hilda. Hilda was 
one of the best nurses I ever had, but 
she gave notice next day, on the ground 
that I had told her, when she came, that I 
would take care of the baby-at night myself. 
Nelson said that I made my mistake in tell- 
ing her that, and so I tried letting the next 











So drowsy that he would nod off 
between mouthfuls. 


nurse plainly understand that she 
should have the entire charge of the 
baby. To my surprise, she did not 
object, and I felt crestfallen, and 
didn’t say much about it to my hus- 
band. He wasn’t so magnanimous. 
He made it the subject of conversa- 
tion whenever we had our intimates 
in for an evening, and I got thor- 
oughly tired of Molly’s perfections 
as a nurse. The worst was that the baby 
slept all night without a murmur, and 
until seven in the morning, and Nelson and 
my own father agreed that children nearly 
always did better away from their mothers. 
They petted them too much, father said, and 
the children got exacting. Now, a good com- 
mon Irish woman was just the sort of simple- 
natured person to suit a child; the modern 
woman was too nervous and complicated. 
And so on, until I began to feel such compli- 
eated instincts rising up in me as made 
speech inadequate. Those two men can thank 
the modern training that took me out of 
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the room before certain primitive impulses 
entirely mastered me. 

I went straight up to the nursery where 
Jamie lay asleep, intending to put my head 
on his little arm, and nestle my hot face in 
his delicious little neck, and assure myself 
that he was my own baby and I was his own 
mother, whether I was good for him or not. 
He smells like the daintiest of wild flowers 
when he is asleep, and I can never long 
cherish any ill feelings with my cheek next 
his. I love to let his milky breath blow over 
my face, too. But what was this? He smell- 
ed of whiskey! I couldn’t believe my very 
trustworthy nose. Then I decided that it 
must be on his night-dress; but no, sniff as 
I would, it smelled only nice and flannelly. 
I sniffed and sniffed, and finally brushed my 
nose lightly over his dear little mouth! 
Irish women, indeed! I admit that their 
methods of securing a good baby at night are 
much too simple for me. 

Nelson bore up bravely under the blow, 
protesting that he did not believe it was any- 
thing but an occasional occurrence—as if I 
would stand an occasionally drunken baby !— 
but when he saw how his modest supply of 
whiskey had dwindled during Molly’s stay, 
he gave in; and I took my turn telling stories 
to our friends. Nelson said, at last, that if I 
didn’t stop, I would give Jamie a reputation 
for fast living before he was out of his cradle, 
and for the dear child’s sake I forbore. 

We finally compromised on having the 
nurse come and take the baby in the early 
morning. But she was not nearly as reliable 
in the matter of hours as Jamie was, and now, 
after six years, it has got to be a regular habit 
of, mine to rise, take the baby—it’s- Jack 
now—keep my eyes as nearly shut as pos- 
sible, trying to hold on to the vague dreams 
from which I have just been roused, go into 
the nursery and wake the nurse. The other 
children are always awake, too, and no 
amount of management on my part has yet 
sufficed to make them let me alone. They 
want a kiss; they want a drink; they want to 
tell me what they dreamed; they want to wear 
their new clothes; they want to have a picnic; 
they want a thousand things; and I want to 
go to bed. I have tried kissing them and say- 
ing nothing. They immediately want to 
know if I am “mad.” I say no, only sleepy, 
and they spring around my neck. Sweet 
nuisances! It’s a pity that I can’t just stay 
and be bright and sweet and loving with them. 
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I cuddle them a little, and sometimes I get 
into bed with them, and we have a beautiful 
time. But, dear me! How sleepy I am before 
my morning’s work is half over! And then 
the next day they expect the same perform- 
ance; and I have made up my mind against 
it, and I have to speak sharply to them to 
make them let me go—and then I am so 
utterly miserable at having spoiled the begin- 
ning of their bright, beautiful day that I go 
back to bed, and ery, and wake Nelson, and 
he is crosser than he means to be, and we have 
a constrained breakfast. He generally brings 
me home a bunch of flowers at night after 
such a season, and I know by that that he 
has been at least a little miserable all day; 
and I am glad of it. 

I do seem to have a good deal more to think 
about in the way of child-management than 
many of my neighbors do. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I don’t believe in spanking. Nelson 
says so, at any rate. He holds the opinion 
that a good sound thrashing would settle most 
of my difficulties, and he points to the case of 
our neighbors in triumphant illustration. 

“Tt’s nothing for them to bring up chil- 
dren,” he explains. “ They sew for them, and 
work for them, and feed them, and spank 
them, and that’s all there is to it. They don’t 
lie awake nights trying to puzzle out the 
exact kind of punishment necessary to fit a 
given offence.” 

Even he, however, sees the absurdity of 
spanking children by way of putting them to 
sleep. He has often said that he wanted to, 
as an expression of his own feelings, but 
when I have told him to go ahead, and ex- 
press mine too while he was about it, he has 
always found some feeble excuse. 

In the course of five or six years we have 
progressed from rising at five o’clock to rising 
at six, and we feel a bit encouraged. About 
the time we get thoroughly broken in, the chil- 
dren will begin to stay asleep until seven, I 
suppose, and memories of my own childhood 
lead me to suspect that a few years further 
on we may have trouble in waking them at 
all. In the mean time, I take considerable 
satisfaction out of the reflection that the 
baby of one of my spanking neighbors wakes 
every morning at four. 

Nor is this the whole of the morning prob- 
lem. There is the question of getting dress- 
ed. Now I happen to be reading a society 
novel in which the heroine, a_ superbly 
healthy young married woman without any 
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children, and apparently living in a world 
in which they are unknown quantities, wakes 
in the morning to find her maid drawing 
aside the curtains of her window and admit- 
ting the late morning sunlight. Then she 
has a cup of fragrant tea and some fruit and 
toast and an egg on a dainty tray, on which 
are laid her letters and a few loose, dewy 
roses. She slips into her porcelain tub next, 
and afterwards dons her exquisite morning 
gown and sits dreaming of the other man 
while her maid brushes her hair. 

This just suits my ideas—all except the 
other man. Nelson has his faults, but, after 
all, I prefer him to any one else I know. 
What I should like would be to repeat that 
programme I have just outlined, and have 
Nelson come in at the right moment and kiss 
my hair and tell me I am the sweetest thing 
on earth. He does sometimes, as it is, but 
it is never in the morning before breakfast. 




















And they spring around my neck. 
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We seem to have to do our visiting when the 
children are in bed. I have taken to bathing 
at night, too, and Nelson shaves then. It is 
really a good idea, and reduces some of the 
difficulties of the morning. 

What really happens is something like this: 
I get dressed just as fast as I possibly can, 
and slip on a kimono. It is a blessed gar- 
ment, and we owe a real debt to Japan for it. 
My hair goes up in the biggest kind of a 
hurry, and quantities of invisible hair-pins 
take the place of the curling-irons I really 
ought to use. Still, I don’t look untidy. I 
have a little respect for Nelson, even before 
breakfast, and I spend a good deal of time 
and some money in getting myself morning 
gowns that are pretty and easily put on. 

The baby, bless him, is not much trouble. 
He has been put into a double gown and a 
nest of pillows and given quantities of toys. 
But Jamie and Helen! They are ready for 
anything except the business of dressing. The 
orders to the nurse are to keep them in bed 
and well covered until she herself is dressed, 
but I have never been able to enforce this 
rule. There was one woman who obeyed it, 
but she never got herself properly attired 
until after ten. I am afraid I don’t manage 
to be evenly severe. Helen generally finds it 
imperative upon her to employ this interval 
in play with the baby, and I must say for her 
that she is very considerate of him, keeping 
him carefully covered, to the entire ignoring 
of her own cold little toes. She creeps around 





Helen has a finicky appetite. 
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him on the bed to get what he wants, and lies 
with her curly head in his lap, letting him 
pull her hair as if it were as much fun for 
her as for him. At other times she regards 
this favorite occupation of his as an in- 
sult and an injury, but anything seems 
to be preferable to the torture of getting 
dressed. 

Jamie, meanwhile, has crawled under the 
bedclothes and made a tent of them, and 
turned himself into all manner of animals. 
Then he proposes to have an earthquake, and 
the wildly agitated bedclothes presently strew 
the floor. 

There is scarcely a morning that some- 
thing like this doesn’t happen. It seems an 
awful pity that the cheerful waking should 
so soon be merged in sorrow and rebellion 
and disorder. Sometimes I wonder if it 
isn’t our state of civilization that is to blame. 
If these youngsters of ours are really the 
little savages, the Vandals and Visigoths, the 
psychologists tell us they are, doesn’t it 
stand to reason that they would rebel at 
being so early bound with the shackles of 
civilization ? 

While I am puzzling myself fruitlessly 
over these speculations, Jamie has wriggled 
and twisted into his clothes, ducked his head 
under my arm when I attempted to wash his 
face, informed me of the presence of sore 
places on each of his fingers and across all of 
his knuckles, objected valiantly to having his 
hair parted in the middle—the only .way that 
is beconmring to him—insisted upon wearing 
his old sweater instead of his new blouse, and 
been finally hustled down to breakfast. 
Against all orders, Katie, losing patience 
with Helen’s dreamy pretence of dressing her- 
self, has taken her bodily into her lap and 
dressed her as if she were a baby. Absorbed 
in my tussle with Jamie, I pretend not to 
notice, for Nelson will be down by this time, 
walking restlessly through the hall while he 
waits for breakfast. How Helen is ever going 
to learn to dress herself is more than I know. 

Nelson and I are trying hard to be good- 
natured when we finally sit down to breakfast, 
and the result is rather grim. He knows that 
if he speaks his mind now on the importance 
of teaching children to dress themselves and 
inculeating habits of punctuality, he will be 
sorry for it later. I mentally plead my own 
defence as I pour the coffee, and coax the 
children to drink their milk. They talk away 
like two magpies. Jamie particularly is 
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never so communicative, never so thirsty for 
information, as during this early meal. 

“ Say, mamma,” he begins, “ can’t I have a 
football? I’m getting to be an awful big 
boy now, and Jenkins Talbot, down in the 
next block, has got a beauty. You lace it up 
like a shoe and blow it up with a pipe stem. 
And, papa, will you let me take your old pipe 
to break the stem off? I'l tell ydu what, 
save me all your old pipes. That will teach 
you to be e—quo—nomical. Mamma, be sure 
to write an excuse for me at school, and don’t 
you tell the teacher I had a stomachache from 
eating too much candy. I want to have her 
respect me. And I didn’t eat any more 
than Helen, anyway, and she didn’t have a 
stomachache. I don’t think God’s very fair, 
myself. And, say, do you know what she ate 
last night ?” 

Then his father and I enter the fray. The 
father speaks his mind strongly on the sub- 
ject of little boys teasing little girls, while I 
wipe Helen’s eyes and feed her oatmeal, all 
the time wondering what on earth she has 
been eating this time, and whether it was 
really bad for her. Helen has a finicky appe- 
tite, and likes all the things she ought not to 
like, and dislikes all manner of health-food 
as thoroughly as does her father; so I am 
presently playing games with her oatmeal to 





induce her to swal- 
low it. A little 
birdie, loudly peep- 
ing, flies home to 





his nest in her 
mouth with the first 
spoonful, and a 


barking dog follows after with the second. 
Her dreamy eyes look off into the distance as I 
talk, and she is quite unconscious of what she 
is swallowing. A straw is necessary to in- 
duce her to drink her milk, and as soon as I 
take my eyes off her, to look at my own rapid- 
ly cooling breakfast, she uses it to blow 
milk bubbles, and shouts with delight over 
them in a way that attracts the attention of 
baby Jack, and sets him reaching for her 
glass. Over it goes, and the milk drenches 
the table-cloth and her little fresh dress. 
Nelson rises abruptly, and says he must hurry 





Hitches down the street. 


to the office; and I choke down my cold coffee, 
and wonder why breakfast is never what it 
ought to be. 

In spite of the early rising, it is now 
dangerously near school-time. Jamie’s cap 
and gloves are nowhere to be found, and as 
he struggles into his reefer, which sticks in a 
most remarkable manner, he remembers that 
he got the lining badly torn in a fight yester- 
day. I have to go up stairs, therefore, and 
get out his best reefer, and put it on him 
with many misgivings. He kisses me hastily 
and savagely, and when I hold him back 





Sore places on each of his fingers. 


for some more satisfactory apology, he tears 
himself away with a howl to the effect that 
he will be late at school. I stand watch- 
ing him down the street, with the tears very 
near my. eyes, for I do love him with all my 
heart, and every one of his hasty young words 
has hurt me to the quick. Presently he turns 
around and sees me. He throws a kiss—an- 
other and another—until I throw them back. 
Then his face breaks into sunshine again, he 
hurls himself at the tail-board of a passing 
wagon, and hitches down the street out of 
my ‘sight, his stubby shoes spattering the back 
of his best reefer with mud. 

The kindergarten "bus arrives for Helen, 
presently, and she kisses me sweetly and 
trips down the steps, dainty and fresh for the 
moment in her second clean dress. How im- 
portant she feels as she swings open the door 
and climbs into the vehicle all by herself! 
She will not let any one help her, and the 
patient driver, tutored now by many months 
of such experiences with children who prize 
every scrap of their new-found independence, 
sits quietly upon the front seat, waiting for 
her, and even the old horses perceive that 
there is time to hang their heads. If I could 





have taken her dressing this morning as 
comfortably ! 

I go in to the baby, who must have his 
bath and be properly clothed upon with the 
starched garments of conventionality. Happy 
in his loose flannels, but already getting 
dingy, he is rolling about the nursery floor. 
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There is one thing I have thoroughly mas- 
tered—the art of bathing a little baby. If I 
knew any other thing as well as I know that, 
I might perhaps find many of my problems 
solving themselves. : 

I rise to this level of bliss—this conscious- 
ness of agreeable labor skilfully performed— 
only once a day. The baby and I both enjoy 
the morning bath, and nothing would induce 
me to leave to the nurse anything more than 
getting the hot water ready for me. He is 
undressed in a jiffy, and his little warm 
clothes, still showing the curves of his blessed 
young body, drop into the basket at my side. 
One small sleeve, full of raying wrinkles at the 
elbow, hangs appealingly over its edge, beg- 
ging to be caressed, but I am too busy loving 
the dimpled body in my arms. Talk about 
poet’s raptures over kissing a fair maiden! 
No such kisses can be compared, for sheer 
delight, with kissing a little warm healthy 
baby. I put him up around my neck, and 
bury my face in sweetest flesh, all made of 























And he crows and gurgles. 

















milk; and he crows and gurgles and clutches 
my hair until I pull his hands away and kiss 
the pink palms of them, and the soles of his 
darling feet. It is such fun to feel the tiny 
toes trying to clutch my face as if they were 
fingers! Mindful that one must not press 
such joys too far lest they turn to woes, I 
presently dab one little foot in the bath, then 
the other, and when he is eager for more, 
gently lower him into the water. I never put 
him in suddenly, or without fair warning of 
what he is to expect. His mind is in the 
water before he is. 

Just lately he has learned to splash, and his 
little legs and arms churn the water into a 
splendid froth. His delicious mother-of- 
pearl skin, pink amid the white suds, out- 
rivals that of any Venus shining through 
the foam of the sea. 

But now comes the crucial moment: he is 
to be lifted from that basin of delights! 

How lovely he is, as he lies there in my 
arms, the white lids slowly drifting down 
over his blissful blue eyes! One little hand 
grasps my finger and thrills me like the touch 
of a lover. His feet gently push against me, 
his soft body lies curled in utter peace and 
contentment. I sing, as I rock, and as I 
sing I think of the thousands of other 
mothers who have rocked and sung as I am 
doing. All down the ages this joy has passed 
from generation to generation, holy and un- 
selfish and pure. Surely the world is better 
because of it! The Egyptian women sang 
under the shadow of the pyramids—low, 
monotonous chants, perhaps, like the monot- 
onous stretch of the desert, but swelling with 
love, as even the barren desert swells toward 
the bending sky. And they felt as I feel, sit- 
ting here crooning to my baby. The Greek 
women—deep-bosomed, strong, and serene— 
dreamed the dreams of their own unawaken- 
ed natures for their boy babies, as they sang, 
and passed on to their girl babies their own 
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patience. The Roman women dedicated their 
sleeping children to the gods of war and of 
justice, but they loved as I love, and they 
knew, as I know, that no dream and no dedi- 
cation could be high enough for the precious 
little being sheltered in their arms. The early 

















He generally brings me home a bunch of flowers. 


Christian women learned to love the Christ- 
Child the better because they knew how it 
was with His mother; and over the very God 
of the universe they felt something of a 
mother’s tenderness and longing. Oh, my 
sisters, far and near, I know your inmost 
heart of hearts as I sit here, rocking my baby! 











OW to give the children a 
4 place to play in without re- 
striction as to lung-exercise 
and with freedom from the 
not always patient espionage 
of the nurse, ever on the alert 
to avert danger to the treasures of the house- 
keeper’s heart, is a question that may be an- 
swered promptly enough when the ground 
around the family residence is sufficiently 
large to permit of the building of a play- 
house, and when the time is summer. 

It may be that the structure is no larger 
than six by ten feet, and the shape the sim- 
plest of “ box ” forms, yet, given a fair amount 
of thought and a small expenditure of time 
and money, the building may be made to 
ornament the grounds as successfully as 
would the more pretentious summer-house or 
artistic bower. The first requisite of the 
play-house is that it shall be as attractive as 
possible on the outside, for this immediately 
will entice the children to it, and, as their 
ownership becomes a more assured thing to 
them, its beauty will tend to instil into them 
a sense of proprietorship that will lead to a 
desire to care for it. 

Not that the play-house should be built 
with a view to its taking the place of out-door 
romping, for the healthy child craves exer- 
cise and fresh air, and takes as naturally to 
it as does the duckling to the water; but as a 
resting-place after the more vigorous play- 
ing, or as a place where a little friend or 
neighbor may be entertained, or where the 
studious child may be alone with a favorite 
book, nothing is more conducive to the child’s 
welfare of mind and body than the miniature 
house that is all his own. 

The play-house may consist of but a single 
little room, with plain boarded walls and a 
shingled or merely thatched roof. It may be 
put up by the amateur at home, or construct- 
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ed by the local carpenter at a cost of from 
one hundred to three hundred dollars; but 
however simple or developed it may be, a 
thousand pleasures await the fortunate child 
for whose comfort it has been built; and 
though to the parent the best purposes of the 
child’s house may seem to be the whiling away 
of a tedious rainy day, the little house-owner 
will soon begin to like it even better on a 
fair one. For, the house having received 
from time to time the child’s own specially 
loved possessions, it soon begins to take on 
the character of repository for toys and books 
and other small treasures that are now become 
the more precious to him because of his un- 
hindered access to them, and for his responsi- 
bility concerning them. 

A run in the fields means the gathering of 
blossoms, the capture of a butterfly, or the 
finding of some curious stone, according to 
the affinities of the child. Back to the play- 
house with it, and the juvenile botanist, or 
entomologist, or mineralogist may deposit his 
find, sure that it will there be undisturbed by 
an unsympathetic hand. 

The choice of site for the play-house is of 
first importance. Where possible, though the 
grounds that surround the family dwelling 
be no more than an acre, the little structure 
should be given a position that commands a 
pleasing outlook. Let it stand among grow- 
ing plants, “the young of the world” as the 
philosopher of Cambridge called them, and 
therefore the natural companions for chil- 
dren. Let the door, or the windows, or the 
principal outlook of the house be placed so 
that the best available view may be had—.e., 
of landscape, though it be limited to a nar- 
row strip, and its chief feature a single tree 
or a vine-clothed wall. Here the children may 


romp without the fear being aroused in the 
maternal breast that something is likely to be 
broken. 























PLAY-HOUSES 


The simplest of play-houses may be made 
of cedar posts stripped of their bark, and the 
walls formed of cedar branches. A floor of 
pine boards and roof of rustic strips, thatched, 
will be the principal features of so simple a 
structure, the window spaces of which are to 
be left open. This is a house for fair-weather 
uses only, but to many the fact that it may be 
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dred and fifty dollars. The cost may be de- 
creased by the omission of some of the fea- 
tures included in the plans, or, the latter may 
be embellished by the addition of shingled 
sides, and trimmings stained and formed to 
correspond with the larger family residence. 
In every instance where a structure planned 
is to be used for several seasons, calculations 
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made by the amateur 
carpenter at home and 
at a cost of a few dol- 
lars will be enough to 
commend it. 

The building of a 
more pretentious house, 
and one that will be of 
more general service, in- 
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5 should be made for a 
aie ° ° 
s} flooring of hard pine, 
7 igh ’ which may be oiled and 
IRAN I kept clean with a mini- 
||} | 
EI mum of labor. The 
(I roof, too, should be well 


laid with shingles, and 
given, perhaps, an inter- 








lining of tar-paper. An 





volves a greater outlay, 


but at the same time is 


worth the cost in the 
better service and 
greater enjoyment it 


will give. Two feasible and 


plans to 


* piowte Box agar . 
PLAN OF PLAY AOUSE 
NO 1 
A SIMPLE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HOUSE. 


inexpensive 
carry out represent play-houses that 
may be built at an average cost of one hun- 





excellent plan where the 
architecture of the 
house proper is not to 
be followed, is to have 
the body of the play- 
house stained in moss green, and the roof in 
weathered gray or red. 

The first plan is for a house that shall 
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serve for children of 
several ages. It pro- 
vides along one wall 
a space for a_ tool- 


“battens.” Where the 
house is reserved for 
summer use only, the 
building may be made 





closet and book- 
shelves, besides a 
work-bench and settle 





without other supports 
than the four corner 
posts; but where a 








which is adjustable, 
and a let-down table. 
The book-shelves flank 
the window, and the 
opposite wall is plan- 
ned to be fitted up 
with corresponding 
shelves for the hold- 
ing of toys, a simple 
cabinet, and for other 
odds and ends. The 





more durable building 
is to be planned for, 
several “studs,” or 
side-posts, would bet- 
ter be allowed. The 
inside may be ceiled 
with wood or plaster- 
ed; or, the studs may 
be planed on the in- 
side, and so be given 
an appearance to cor- 








plan is made for a 
building eight by ten 
feet. It suggests as 
ornaments for the building, latticed windows, 
with flower-boxes outside (a direct incent- 
ive to the culture of some simple bloom) 
and a roof to rise pointed after the manner 
of church roofs, and which is designed to 
give added light and airiness. 

The construction of a house made after 
this plan will be of the simplest. It is made 


of vertical tongued and grooved boards, planed 
on both sides, and the joints covered with 
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respond with the in- 
side of the _ wall- 
boards. If the inside 
is finished in this way a simple paper may be 
hung, the walls only requiring a covering of 
unbleached muslin, well stretched, under the 
paper to give the latter a support. 

A second and more elaborate plan provides 
for the wants of larger children who desire 
a “den” rather than a place solely for play. 
It includes space for a dark room, and a divan 
built in, together with a practical work- 
bench, ample closet and shelf room. 
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CHAPTER V 


WAS writing in the red and 
white marble hall that morn- 
ing—I really had made a be- 
ginning on the first of the six 
stories. It was not a good be- 
ginning, but there it was. I 
had reached page three, and knew that unless 
any domestic event more than commonly 
cataclysmic befell that day I should see the 
sun set on twelve pages of laborious type- 
writing. 

The walls of the marble hall are thick, 
and the windows look to the northeast, so 
that even when the sun is turning the garden 
to fine gold, and the westerly rooms to a burn- 
ing, fiery furnace, the hall remains cool as a 
cave. Through the open door I could see 
the feathery flowers of the Spanish chestnut; 
through one window I could see the copper- 
beech, wine-dark, and through the other a 
gap in the avenue showed me a square of 
blue sky backing a single pillar of Normandy 
poplar, straight, slender, self-possessed. The 
garden was full of bird noises and the faint 
rustle of leaves. In the kitchen sounded the 
clink of silver—of electro-plate, to be more 
accurate—and the chime of china. The tap- 
tapping of my Remington hardly did more 
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than underline a silence which it might have 
broken to an ear that loved its monotonous 
music less than did mine. 

The hall is the great highway of the 
Red House. Chloe passed through now and 
then with duster and broom, with an armful 
of blue-frilled cushions, with a folded rug, 
with something that rattled in a covered 
waste-paper basket. She looked at me, and 
I knew she was wondering why I did not 
ask her what she was playing at. But I fore- 
bore, because I had reached the fourth page, 
and I dared not tempt fate by pausing to 
enjoy more deeply the charm of a life my 
right to which I ought, without doubt, even 
at that moment to be earning. Besides, 
I feared to break the spell. When once 
the fatal third page is passed fluency holds 
her own against ordinary attacks. Not 
against Chloe, if one allows her to begin 
to explain a new idea. Yet my fingers work- 
ed more slowly, and my full stops gave me 
time to count forty instead of four, as they 
tell us to do at school, just because I could 
not either resist or understand a growing 
impression that my wife did not want me 
to ask any questions. Had I felt that it 
would please her to be questioned, I could 
have wrestled with the definite temptation 
to please her, and have thrown it. As it was, 
my phrases grew feebler, my narrative less 
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convineing. I had to clutch with both hands 
at my vanishing interest in my story; and 
when the struggle was over I found that 
| had complicated the career of my hero 
with two wives, a dissipated youth, and a pro- 
posed highway robbery. And my hero was 
intended to shine in a milieu of “strong 
domestic interest.” 

I gathered the pages together; it was lunch- 
time. The blue and gold of the morning 
were overclouded with thick gray; the sky 
looked like the canvas roof of a travelling-cir- 
cus tent. A few first drops made splashes 
on the door - step big as five - shilling pieces. 
Then down came the rain—straight, strong, 
masterful. 

“T knew it was going to rain,” said Chloe. 
“How good it is to hear it! Don’t you feel 
almost as glad of it as if you were a tree? 
Fancy standing up to it and holding out all 
your leaves to feel the splash of it!” 

“Tt makes work easier,” I said. “ Now you 
can’t entice me away from my stories and 
tempt me to waste the golden hours in the 
garden.” 

“ That’s the worst of this house,” she said— 
“everything inside it urges to industry. The 
white parlor is so proper, I never sit in it 
without feeling that I ought to be doing open- 
work embroidery, if not working a sampler. 
What heaps of work we shall do in the win- 
ter when there’s no dear garden to tempt 
us!” 

“IT wonder—” 

It was Chloe who talked just then. I 
was trying to keep a few tentacles fixed on my 
story, and I was determined that I would 
ask no questions. After lunch I said, 

“ Coffee?” 

“Tt’s not ready yet,” said she, rising. 
Then, “Len,” she said, abruptly, “I’ve got 
something to show you.” 

“Not more rabbits?” I said, for only the 
week before it had been six baby rabbits that 
she had to show, found in our orchard, and 
painfully fed by Chloe, with the finger of a 
white kid glove dipped in warm milk. The 
rabbits had not lived. 

“ No, no—how can you remind me of that? 
Come.” 

She led me up the oak stairs, along the 
gallery, and up a further narrower flight. We 
were among the nest of deserted rooms on the 
second floor. Chloe threw open a door, pull- 
ed me through, and shut it quickly. 

It was a large room, swept and cleaned; 
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three long windows, curtained with cascades 
of Virginia-creeper, filled it with soft green 
twilight. 

There were no ornaments, there were no 
easy-chairs, there were no flowers and no 
carpets. Only one Persian rug on the floor, 
and a great divan, twelve or fourteen feet 
long, against one of the walls. On the shelves 
in the recesses by the fireplace were some 
thirty books, a large deal table held a solid 
inkstand, a smaller deal table held a brass 
tray with cups and tins. Two Windsor chairs 
stood against the big table. 

“Now I'll make coffee,” she said, turning 
to the brass tray. 

“ Coffee seems very flat. Is it possible that 
you aren’t going to satisfy my raging curi- 
osity? What is this room?” 

“Tt’s the loafery,” she said. “In the win- 
ter, as you say, we shall need a place to loaf 
in. 

“T didn’t say so.” 

“Yes, you did. Try the divan.” 

I did. It crackled when I sat down, but it 
was very comfortable. 

“Chloe,” I said, “come here!” 

“T can’t. I’m making the coffee.” And in- 
deed she had lighted the spirit-lamp to that 
end. 

“Do you know that you are blushing as 
though you had been detected in pocket-pick- 
ing, or in some generous act? Why are you 
embarrassed? Why are you shy?’ Why do 
you screen yourself behind a spirit - lamp? 
Why have you done this? And why don’t you 
rush into my arms as a dutiful wife should, 
and confess how you came to have such a 
beautiful idea ?” 

“You do like it, then?” 

“Like it? I protest, by all my household 
gods, that if I had been a bachelor inhabit- 
ing this house, thus, and in no other way, 
sheuld I have furnished my living-room!” 

“ Why ‘if you were a bachelor’ ?”’ 

“ Because my wife likes pretty things. She 
likes green Flemish pots, and brass warming- 
pans, and Sheffield-plate candlesticks, and 
flowers; and, as a husband, I like what she 
likes. Chloe, why are there no flowers here?” 

She pointed to the green screen of leaves 
at the window. 

I got up and began to walk up and down. 

“You’re a witch,” said I. “How did you 
know exactly what I liked? Here is space— 
nothing to knock down! And form—no cur- 
tains to break the fine lines of these old 
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windows. And color: look at the green light; 
it’s like a fairy palace lighted by glowworm- 
lamps, especially when that gleam of sunlight 
came! Chloe, how did you know? Is it 
because you love me very much?” 

“ Not in the least,” she said, briskly. “ It’s 
because—Len, don’t laugh at me—I knew 
how to do the room because it’s what J like, 
too!” 

She had made the coffee and poured it out. 
Then she came and took my arm. Outside 
the rain pattered pleasantly on the green 
leaves and on the roof of the balcony. 

“ That’s why I felt silly and why I blushed 
—only, of course, I never did blush. I seem 
to be turning into somebody else, and perhaps 
you won’t like me so much. Or I’m half my- 
self and half somebody else, and I don’t know 
which half is really you. It didn’t cost any- 
thing, hardly,” she went on, irrelevantly. 
“The divan is only orange-boxes filled with 
straw, and covered with those old green 
curtains—you know—the ones that were so 
faded. And the table is out of the kitchen— 
the two shelves that pull out are quite enough 
there, Mary says. And that’s all.” 

We sat down among the blue-frilled cush- 
ions. “I bought the stuff for these, of course 
—the green twirlies on them just match the 
old curtains,” she said. “And that really 
is all.” 

“ Honest Injun?” I said, severely. 

“Oh,” she said, tossing her head, “if you 
think I really did it to please you—” 

“ But tell me, then,” I pleaded. $a 

“T don’t know,” she said, confusedly, rest- 
ing her elbows on her knees and her head in 
her hands. “ You see, the Red House is so 
big. It’s like Shakspere or Goethe, and the 
Bandbox was like Savoy opera. And I hate 
mixing things up. And then it is so awful 
to have to dust things! Wasn’t it Thoreau 
who threw away his curios because he couldn’t 
be bothered to dust them? And Mary’s going, 
and I thought if one could have a room with 
just only what one needed—a lounge, a 
table, two chairs—we can put more books if 
you like. But I thought—if you would—we 
needn’t use it only for loafing; we could 
bring anything we liked here—work or any- 
thing; but I thought if you would agree 
never to leave anything here, but take every- 
thing away when we’d done it, whatever it 
was, then we should always have one room 
tidy—at least the untidiness would never be 
more than one day deep. It’s letting the lit- 
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ter of the days overlap that makes everything 
so hopeless. And I thought, perhaps, I should 
get some work done here.” 

“You are a genius,” I said, “and I am 
Prince Fortunate. I only regret one thing, 
and that is, that I did not think of it myself.” 

“Tf you had you wouldn’t have done it,” 
she said, quickly—* that’s just it. Because 
you thought I—and so I did—but— Any- 
way, you're pleased?’ 

“T am.” 

“The odd thing is that I think I must 
be two people, because if I had heaps of ser- 
vants I should have the green pottery and 
brass and things in every room but this. Len, 
since we came to live here everything seems 
different. I feel as if I were swimming for 
my life in a great sea—nothing’s the same as 
I used to think it was.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Only us. I wonder if you understand—” 

“My dear,” I said, “ we’ve tumbled out of 
our doll’s house into the real world.” 

“Oh no, this isn’t the real world—it’s too 
nice.” 

“Into a new world, then—a world where 
we have to think for ourselves and judge 
things on their merits. We’re like Columbus, 
madam. The really important thing is to find 
out for one’s self, without any sort of mistake, 
what are the things one cares about—the 
things that matter—” 

And the things one doesn’t care about— 
those are much more important—the things 
one has just because other people have them— 
at least, if that’s not the reason I don’t know 
what is. And we’ve so much to learn, and 
there are so many good qualities I know 
nothing about. Don’t you feel very poor and 
unimportant, Len? And very, very ignorant? 
I do.” 

“T know one or two important things,” said 
I, for I never encourage Chloe in the moods 
of humility that end in self-reproaches, “ and 
I have one or two unimportant possessions— 
the Red House, and a wife, and a loafery. 
See, the sun is coming out in earnest; how 
glorious it is through the green! Oh, it’s a 
good world, when all’s said and done! How 
thick the creeper grows. What does it hang 
by? Why, there are bars! This must have 
been the nursery.” 

“Yes,” said Chloe, leaning her chin on 
my shoulder, as she stood behind me. 

“Tt would make a splendid nursery, too,” 
said I. 
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“ Yes,” said my wife again, still with her 
chin on my shoulder. “Len, I feel very silly 
indeed, to-day; I should like to say some- 
thing stupid.” 

“You couldn’t offer me a greater novelty.” 

She slipped her hand into my arm, and laid 
her cheek against my coat sleeve. 

“You know you thought it was so mad of 
me wanting to come to the Red House, but 
I saw these bars that very first day, and I 
thought how nice it would be for them to 
have a beautiful place to remember when 
they grow up. Not to remember the people 
next door, and organ- grinders, and gritty 
dust, and pavements, but quietness and big 
green trees and lawns, and this grave old 
house. Don’t you think it would be nice for 
them ?” 

“For them?” I said, not because I did not 
understand. 

“ For—if ever we had any children, Len.” 

Some day, if we live, we shall be old and 
gray, feeble, and look back with dim eyes 
along a lane of years; and even then that 
good moment will stand out golden and per- 
fect—the moment when, strong in youth and 
love and hope, we stood together, looking out 
together through the nursery bars and the 
green creeper: towards the years to come. 
The summer day when, if our eyes were 
dim, it was with the dew of morning, when, if 
our hands trembled. it was because they held 
such full measure of life’s good things. 

Chloe raised her head suddenly. “I told 
you I was silly,” she said, “but since I am 
silly I'll say one silly thing more. I don’t 
think any one in this world was ever so hap- 
py as I am. And when I get worried and 
cross, you know— Oh, why am I saying all 
the things that you know perfectly, and that 
one doesn’t say? You must get back to 
your work, and I'll try to do that drawing of 
the duke. And to-night we'll have a consulta- 
tion about Mary. Yolande shall advise us.” 

That evening when Yolande and my wife 
were deep in a discussion on the way in which 
a really right-minded dressmaker should cut 
a skirt, I strolled into the new room, and 
there on the table was Chloe’s drawing of the 
duke and the humble companion. The 
duke’s arm was wrong, so were his Grace’s 
legs. Pencil and India-rubber lay near. I 
fingered an H. B. absently for a moment, and 
presently found myself seated at the table, 
elbows squared, head bent, working up the 
duke to the semblance of something human. 
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I always took the drawing prize in my youth 
—nothing to boast of, since, proverbially, it 
falls to “the greatest muff in the school ”— 
and at Oxford I had taken a keen pleasure 
in caricaturing those who sit in the seats of 
the mighty, and in idealizing those who stand 
behind the counters of the pastry-cook. Also, 
in the days when I dreamed legal dreams in 
the Temple, and spent my idle days in the 
law courts, I had made constant use of the 
excellent quills and stationery provided by 
the state, to draw portraits of the leading 
legal lights. And I could see the shapes of 
things. I knew how the arm should go. I 
knew also how a man’s clothes hang when 
he is in them, which Chloe never could grasp. 
So I rubbed out most of her duke, and put 
in a duke of my own—quite a flesh-and-blood 
creature, and a great deal too good for Chloe’s 
presentment of the humble companion, with 
whose carefully arranged draperies I did not 
venture to meddle. I touched up the back- 
ground a little, correcting the wild perspec- 
tive of a console-table—an article of furniture 
which had apparently struck Chloe as ducal 
—slipped the drawing under its sheet of tis- 
sue-paper, and went off to confess to my wife 
what I had done. 

But I found her up to the ears in sleeves 
and yokes, and it seemed simpler to make 
Yolande play the piano in the great drawing- 
room, and sit beside Chloe in the twilight, 
and think of many things, only now and then 
wondering vaguely how she would meet the 
discovery of my presumptuous iniquity. 

We had agreed that we would allow Miss 
Richborough an evening’s repose—a night’s 
rest—before laying upon her the burden of 
our cares—our drunken tenant and our an- 
gel servant, so soon to be translated to a 
sphere far from our deep need of her. And 
the evening passed pleasantly enough. Yo- 
lande had brought half a dozen sketch-books 
with her, filled with little notes of her Italian 
tour. She really draws rather well; and even 
when her drawings are incorrect, they are 
amusing. Chloe and I laughed and criticised, 
but no one said anything worth recording. 
The really noteworthy remark was made next 
morning by Chloe. 

“Oh, Len,” she said, coming to me, with 
the duke and the humble companion in her 
hands, “look what she—I mean, look what 
the ghost has done! Oh, what a clever ghost 
to be able to draw and write better—I mean 
as well as we can!” 
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I would not have believed that she could 
be so deceived. Yolande’s drawing is abso- 
lutely different from mine; she has a sense 
of humor, but she is wholly lacking in any 
real feeling for line. Yet Chloe could be- 
lieve that my duke was Yolande’s work! I 
told myself that I felt humbled, but really I 
felt a proud, if chastened indignation. 

“It is indeed a ghost in a thousand!” I 
said. “Shall you send the drawing in?” 

“Of course!” she said, opening wide eyes 
at me. “And I only wish the ghost would il- 
lustrate that hateful fairy tale for the Chil- 
dren’s Globe.” 

I determined that the ghost should do this, 
too, or I would know the reason why. 

“ And now,” said Chloe, “we must hold a 
council of war.” 

We took Yolande and showed her our own 
new room—our loafery—and then we asked 
her whether she would prefer to hold the coun- 
cil there, or in the white parlor where her 
settle and bureau were, or under the cedars 
where the hammock hung, and where the grass 
would be dry in spite of yesterday’s rain. 
We waited breathlessly for her answer. She 
stood at the door of our new room, and looked 
round it, an appreciation in her eyes before 
which our own dropped. Then she said: 

“ Not here, anyway; this is your very own 
room. I should feel as uncomfortable in it 
as I should in your boots, Len, or in Chloe’s 
gold-rimmed eye-glasses. I vote for the ce- 
dars.” 

We each said, “ Nonsense!” but we went 
down the stairs, each holding one of her kind 
hands. No one but Yolande would have un- 
derstood. I wondered whether she had no- 
ticed the window-bars. 

So it was under the cedars that we pointed 
out to Yolande the overflowing measure of 
our personal embarrassments. The migration 
of Mary, the weed-choked garden, the impos- 
sible tenants, the empty cottages which our 
one experience made us fear any thought of 
letting. And Yolande listened with the deep- 
est sympathy, and the shadows of the cedar 
dappled her green gown and stole the light 
from her red-gold hair. 

“Can you do anything?’ said Chloe at 
last, desperately breaking through Miss Rich- 
borough’s guard of non-committal condolence. 

“T suppose I could offer to stay and help 
you to wash and spin, and bake and brew,” she 
said, “ but I’m not effectual. And, besides, it 
would be like cutting firewood with a razor.” 
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“Your modesty was always your strong 
point, my dear Razor,” said Chloe. 

“A razor is not fitted for chopping fire- 
wood,” said Yolande, demurely, “and it is 
fitted for other things. If you cut firewood 
with it it can’t do its own proper work that 
it was made for. And if I may just hit out 
once brutally and straight from the shoulder, 
I will relieve my mind and not hurt you very 
much.” 

“Strike here,” said my wife; with her 
hands to her heart. 

“May I? Thanks, awfully. Well, then, you 
all-round people, who can turn your hand to 
anything, you’re always chopping firewood 
with razors; you’re always diverting your en- 
ergies from their proper channel, and doing a 
dozen people’s work indifferent well, because 
you haven’t time to do it properly. Len 
cleans boots and door-steps and candlesticks, 
and comes to his real work with only half a 
heart; Chloe can’t do her drawing comfort- 
ably, because she has sweeping and dusting 
and cooking to see to. A really reasonable 
Len, a truly conscientious Chloe, would work 
at its own trade, and hire other people to 
work at theirs. I have spoken.” 

“Poor fox!” said Chloe, softly; 
the nasty grapes sour, then?” 

“T will not pretend,” Miss Richborough 
said, severely, “to misunderstand your al- 
lusion. I am not an accomplished sweeper. 
I dust ill and rarely. When I wash up I -al- 
ways break a cup or a plate. I dare say I 
should clean a boot with whitening, or a front 
door-step with Globe polish.” 

“And yet, by your own confession, you 
love to have your finger in your neighbor’s 
pies.” 

“ Exactly; I like to do what I am fitted for. 
I can adjust my neighbor’s pies better than 
any professional pastry-cook. And adjust- 
ing pies doesn’t interfere with my regular 
work—that’s the point.” 

“But we like doing things in the house,” 
Chloe ventured. 

“Don’t I know it? Oh, you needn’t trouble 
to convince me of your depravity. I stick 
to what I said. All these irons in the fire—- 
yes, even that contemptible little bit of gar- 
den that you’ve weeded—all take off from 
the energy you ought to spend on your writ- 
ing and drawing. You are both exceedingly 
naughty children!” 

“ How,” I ventured, “ in these circumstances 
would a really good child behave ?” 
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“Tt would not bite blades of grass, to begin 
with,” she said, “ when it was being lectured 
for its own good. And then look at your 
ruffianly tenant. When one lets houses one 
employs an agent, and he insists on refer- 
ences. He knows his business.” 

Chloe looked appealingly at me, and I threw 
a daisy at her, and said: 

“We were certainly wrong there.” 
eyes thanked me for the “ we,” 
went on: 

“Then as to servants, it would pay you to 
have a really good one, if you had to pay her 
thirty or forty pounds a year. Don’t open 
your pretty eyes at me, Chloe—I mean it. 
You’ve always got far more work than you 
can do, as things are now. If you really stick 
to your work you could well afford the wages 
of a paragon.” 

“Puzzle: to find the paragon,” said I. 

“ Ah! that’s where I come in. I can’t wash 
dishes—anyway, I won’t. But if you'll give 
me a free hand I'll find you a servant as good 
as this Mary of yours. I'll bet my Omar 
Khayyam, and it’s a first edition, you know, 
against your Shropshire Lad!” 

“Tone!” I said, instantly. 
about the degraded Prosser ?”’ 

“One thing at a time,” said Yolande. 
“The question of the tenantry must stand 
over till we’ve settled the problem of do- 
mestic service. Ah, don’t talk to me any 
more! My brain is teeming with the most 
fascinating ideas, as brilliant as practicable. 
Let me alone while my schemes develop.” 
She leaned back in the hammock among the 
yellow cushions, and in three minutes she 
was fast asleep. Chloe and I stole away, 
through the garden to the seat under the 
quince-tree. 

“We like babes in the wood,” 
said. “I wonder whether she’ll succeed.” 

“ She always succeeds,” I said, shortly; “ it’s 
her métier. Ours, I suppose, is that of these 
same babes—helplessness, appealing to the 
pity of all kindly passers-by—and I own that 
it’s not a métier I’m particularly proud of.” 

“Yolande isn’t every passer-by.” 

“Yes, she is,” I said, “ every single one.” 

“Dear,” said my wife, calmly, “you are 
very cross, and presently you will be sorry.” 

I had not been cross before—at least, I 
think not; but now, perhaps— I picked an 
unripe quince and threw it at a blackbird on 
the ivy. I did not hit the blackbird. 

“Seriously,” said Chloe, catching at my 
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hand as it sought another quince, “I think 
Yolande’s right. It’s our métier to write 
and draw, and earn our livings. We can’t be 
clever enough to do everything. Why should 
we be too proud to let her try to do what 
we haven’t been able to do—get a servant 
who will stay? You’re not really vexed be- 
cause Yolande said what she did? You know 
how fond she is of us.” 

“T only know I feel contemptible,” I said. 
“T ought to be able to manage these things 
for myself,” 

“Then shall I tell Yolande not to trouble? 
Len, how silly you are! What is it?’ 

“1 should have thought it would be more 
pleasant to you to think you’d married a 
man, and not a babe in the wood.” 

“You were manly enough in the Bandbox, 
but I didn’t know then half how dear you 
were. Oh, Len! don’t you think it’s nice to 
find out all sorts of things together, even—” 

“Even our babe-in-the-woodness ?” 

“Yes, even our limitations. Why should 
we want to pretend we can do everything? 
We can do a great many things that Yo- 
lande can’t do.” 

“Yes—wash up, and sweep, and dust.” 

“But you like doing them. And we can 
write and draw.” 

“So can—so can the ghost. Dear, the 
black dog is on my back. You’d better go 
away and leave me for a bit.” 

Now Heaven be blessed for a wife who did 
not answer that appeal with an, “ Oh, darling, 
surely you don’t want to be away from 
me?” 

For one shameful instant I feared it. One 
does not learn everything about one’s wife 
even in ten married months. 

As for Chloe, she kissed my forehead light- 
ly, and without a word walked away down the 
avenue of nut-trees. I watched her white 
skirt till the last sway of it against the holly- 
hocks, and the moment she was out of sight 
I sprang to my feet and ran after her. I 
came up with her by the bench of rotting 
hives where once the bees followed their 
sweet industry. I caught her arm, and she 
turned to me with a smile. 

“ Chloe, Chloe, I’ve put the nasty black dog 
up the chimney. I’m the happiest man alive! 
I’m King of the Universe, and you’re Queen! 
Yolande doesn’t belong to the reigning house. 
Poor Yolande! we can’t do less than let her 
be our vizier.” 

I was holding her hands now, and we were 
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looking at each other with that unquench- 
able amazement which still comes to us at 
odd moments in life’s winding way—amaze- 
ment that there should be in this world 
two people so suited to each other as we; 
and the further wonder at the clemency of a 
fate which has allowed us to find each other. 
This, I suppose, is a lover’s commonplace. It 
was our abiding marvel. 

During the next week Yolande worked a 
good deal in her room, bicycled a little with 
me, went to town once or twice with Chloe, 
and entirely won the heart of Mary, who 
stated publicly that she would lie down for 
Miss Yo to walk on if it would please her. 
Twice in that week the ghost walked. It 
finished a story for me, and I wished it would 
mind its own business. But I had been 
positively shocked to find myself capable of a 
feeling towards Yolande that was very like 
jealousy, and just because I knew deep in 
my heart that the ghost’s work was better 
than my own, I felt that it was equally im- 
possible for me to insist on an explanation, or 
to refuse to send in the ghost’s work as mine. 
I had given away my ignoble secret to Chloe 
now, and I could not dare to sink further 
in her eyes. So I sent in the ghost’s work, 
and the editor was delighted. The pricking 
of that same jealousy stung me to correct 
two of Chloe’s drawings and to originate a 
third. It was balm to me to hear Chloe’s 
raptures over the drawings, and to know that 
she believed them to be the work of Yolande 
—Yolande, who could not have done anything 
half so good to save her life. 

It was on the evening before Mary’s wed- 
ding. I had presented to her a neat service 
of teacups and saucers, and Chloe had em- 
broidered for her a tea-cloth and a collar. 





I almost think she had sewn tears into the 
pretty pattern. Mary had thanked me for my 
gifts and for my heartfelt expressions of grief 
at parting from her, but it was not till Chloe 
presented her gifts worked by her own hands 
that Mary broke down. 

“I ain’t a-going to leave you, mum,” she 
sobbed. “ Miss Yo she told me not to say 
nothing, so as to make it a regular surprise 
for you when I come back. I’m only going 
for a week along of my Jim to see his father 
and mother down Marden way, and then I’m 
coming back. Miss Yo told me you’d told her 
to arrange what she liked.” 

“But your Jim,” said Chloe, aghast, 
“what will he say?” 

“ He’s only too pleased, mum.” 

“Only too pleased? Not to live with his 
wife?” 

“Oh, mum,” said Mary, giggling through 
her tears, “ Miss Yo arranged it all. Him 
and me is to have all the rooms beyond the 
kitchen. He’s got a beautiful lot of furni- 
ture as come to him from his aunt at Canter- 
bury. He won’t be in no one’s way, mum, 
being out so much, and I’m to do for you 
just the same as ever; and I am so glad as 
never was, for I couldn’t abide the notion of 
leaving you, mum, and you putting roses in 
my bed-room and all, as if I was the Queen, 
and now working those things for me with 
your own pretty hands!” 

When I came in a moment later I found 
Mary and Chloe in each other’s arms, and 
T am not sure but that they were both crying 
a little. 

It was a simple solution, wasn’t it? Yet 
Chloe and I had never thought of it. And I 
had lost my Shropshire Lad. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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ye NLY two materials were 
j ae considered suitable for 





the wedding gown in 
days gone by—and not so long 
gone by, either. These were silk 
and satin. Occasionally some 
very gorgeous gown of white vel- 
vet or cloth of silver was heard 
of, but was considered rather 
conspicuous and too original to 
be desirable, and silk or satin 
must needs be chosen, even if a 
very poor quality had to be 
bought. Independence in dress, 
as well as in everything else, 
makes life much more comforta- 
ble, especially for the women who 
have to consider the cost, and 
now there is no restriction in the 
matter of wedding gowns. A silk 
or a satin, if either of these two 
fabrics is chosen, must be of the 
handsomest, but a lace gown is 
considered quite as correct, and 
exceedingly dainty and attractive 
are the wedding gowns of chiffon 
and lace combined or of louisine. 
In many instances a fine sheer 
lawn with lace or embroidery is 
chosen. This latter, though, is 
searcely to be recommended, as 
it seems to lack a little the dis- 
tinctive appearance and dignity 
a wedding gown should have. 
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In silk or satin the princesse 
style reigns supreme, but, fortu- 
nately, the design for the front 
of the waist is not so stiff as 


BRIDAL GOWN ot white mousseline with 
lace and satin bands over a foundation of 
satin tulle veil 
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lines over the hips and in the front. 
The lace and chiffon gowns or the 
louisine gowns trimmed with lace have 
a deep lace yoke on the skirt and a 
lace yoke and lace bodice. Either the 
upper or the lower part of the sleeve 
is also of lace, and while the gown is 
not in princesse style in reality, as the 
waist and skirt are separate, there is 
no belt to finish the waist, and the line 


COMMENCEMENT GOWN of tucked 
white mull run witb soft white satin rib- 
bons ; lace insertion in yoke and sleeves 













formerly. Now 3 ssecooe =a 
the folds of the ~ capi 

material are 
draped, or the 
lace is arranged 
on it either in 
the surplice folds 
or in jacket de- 
sign, as though 














to soften the COMMENCEMENT GOWN of white mull and lace, the ruffles finished 
rat h er hard with beading and narrow ribbons , lace yoke and collar. 
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is all in one, the pattern of the lace being arranged so that it meets. 
Point lace has from time immemorial been associated with wedding 
gowns, but there are a great many different kinds of lace now used 
which are equally fashionable. It is a great mistake, 
however, to economize on wedding lace, as it should be 
a valued possession of several generations. Waists 
made with transparent yokes are always becoming 
and effective, and are to be the prevailing fashion 
this season. When a regular guimpe is used, it 
Ee ’ is arranged so that it is put over the waist, in- 
stead of inside, thus making a much more be- 
coming effect. It is well to remember in mak- 
ing these lace yokes that the lace by the yard 
is much prettier than the all-over lace net, 
for the finish is better at the edge, and can be 
arranged more becomingly. 
Tulle veils with lace borders are even more 
tashionable than all lace. One of the latest 
fashions is to have a tulle veil with figures 
of lace appliquéd on to it; not on the part 
which comes over the face, but just 
across the ends. This is, of course, 
much work, but the effect is charming 
and becoming. However, there are 
many conservative people who pre- 
fer the tulle veils without any 
edge, simply the material cut 
" across, and without even 
/ et Ne a hem. A tulle veil is the 
p “a most becoming thing a 
woman can wear— 
more so, as a rule, 
than lace. Much 
is said, when 
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WEDDING GOWN of white satin, the long draped coat forming the train: band around the 
/ skirt, also vest and lower sleeves of white and silver embroidery; lace veil and orange blossoms, 
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economy, has to be consulted, of 
the wisdom of a bride’s not wear- 
ing a regulation white wedding 
gown, but simply a travelling cos- 
tume; but it seems a great pity 
that any bride should not have a 





















white wedding gown. It may be 
made to do duty afterward; it need 
not be enormously expensive — in- 
deed, need not cost any more than 
any other gown she would be 
obliged to include in an ordinary 
wedding trousseau. 
Bridemaids’ gowns are more 
effective when made in color 
than in white, for when made 
in white they are apt to look 
too much like the bride’s gown. 
Mousseline de soie, liberty silk, 
and crépe de Chine are all fa- 
vorite materials, while some 
exceedingly smart gowns for 
the spring have been made up 
in cloth—pale blue, pale yel- 
low, or pale pink. The pale 


blue gowns, 
with hats to 
match trim- 


med with fea- 
thers, or with 
> big black hats, 
are always 
charmingly 
dainty and ef- 


fective, and 
there is one 
eolor scheme 
that is always 
in fashion. 
When there 


are six bride- 
maids—take pink, for instance, “| 

as the color—the first two 
bridemaids are gowned in deep 

pink, the next two in a lighter 

shade, the third two in the palest rose. 
There are any number of dainty and in- 
expensive muslins which are very effec- 
tive, and can be made up exactly like the 
more expensive materials. The skirts 
should be long, with flounces or ruffles 
trimmed with lace, and the waists finished 
with fichus are most attractive worn with 
the big hats. The flower hats are also 
pretty, and for the moment it is fashion- 
able to carry muffs made of flowers to 





GRAY TAFFETA AND MOUSSELINE GOWN with trimmings of 
white taffeta; also hat of gray mousseline with white feathers. 


match the hat, in the place of the conven- 
tional bouquet. It is by no means neces- 











FASHIONS 


sary to spend a large sum of money 
in order to have an effective bridal 
party, for now good colors are to be 
had in the cheaper materials, so that 
it is simply a matter of choice and 
taste as to what is the best to have. 

All white is the rule for the 
graduation gown, and it apparently 
is a rule that must not be broken, 
but the choice of materials is un- 
limited. As a rule, Commencement 
day comes when the weather is 
warm, so that thin fabrics are 
chosen. A very good rule is to 
have the frocks so made that they 
will do duty for other occasions 














FOR BRIDES 


BRIDEMAID’S GOWN of pleated white satin- 
striped gauze, with long coat of pink taffeta. 


afterwards — for small 


garden 
lawns, 

muslin 
bought 
girlish 
chosen 



















dances or 
parties. The sheer white 
embroidered muslins, the 
and lace combined, which can be 
ready to make up, are dainty and 
in appearance, and are generally 
as the best materials. There are 





\ 


some very good models for graduation gowns 
which have little trimming on them. The 


BRIDEMAID’S GOWN of white mousseline and ecru guipure and 
pale green velvet ribbons: hat of green straw and white poppies. 


material, sheer white lawn, is made up into 


tucked skirts and waists with fichus 
finished with ruffles of the material, 
and on these ruffles an edging of 
lace. Such a frock may have an 
adjustable yoke or guimpe and be 
worn low in the neck or high, as 
is preferred, 
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ashions SSS 


Paw Sor D id Ladies 


style 1s the favorite one in 

coats, with the fronts made PR) 
so that they can be worn rh 
turned back and faced with . | 







" . » 
lace or embroidery. Light- y ~ 
weight camel’s-hair, nuns’ ae 


veiling, and étamine are 

all favorite materials, and } 
while black is smartest, at 
there is a certain shade of RA 7 
very dark blue, one of pur- Ws 







5 
I \ 
' 
STREET SUIT of pepper and-salt cheviot made in “J 
shallow stitched pleats: white collar braided with ft yy, 
black Lie 
“J 
VEN for older women the short Pert 
skirt for walking is considered to bg 4 
A be in good style this lee 
— spring, and the walking gowns ~ 
‘A designed expressly for elderly WAC 
~ hd 
women are made on _ the ~ Ti 
} 


same lines as for younger 
women. The trimming is 
more in long lines, while the 


coats are all long, well below BLACK LAWN DRESS with white dots over gray oc 


, silk lining: belt, collar, and cuffs of folds of black 
the waist. The “blazer” six. 
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P< Ate 


,/ \ W 


Ad ple, and one of gray which are sary for a silk gown, however, is 
4~>4° in style for older people. Silk well invested for any woman who 




























/ gowns are decidedly the smartest is over fifty. Older women look 

' 8 for most occa- badly, as a rule, 

(SC } sions, but not in the modern 
me > : 

bar * the bright taf- style of hat, but 

Ve fetas, rather the fortunately mil- 


dull silks, light- 
im. weight peau de 
c+ soie, and a curi- 


liners have at 
last realized this 
fact, and this 


Co ous material be- year there are 
1f/ tween a silk and many more of 
if . . 
a a satin—looking what used to he 
é \- 


“LI somewhat as 
oA. though the satin 
ir’. had a hair stripe 
fast A of black — silk 
*' throughit. This 
makes up well in 
a house gown or 
fan , for the street. 
re gt A cool and al- 
~ TJ} ways a good ma- 
terial is a figured 
foulard in black, 
or a_ polka-dot 
oY ™) foulard, the dot 
x (" of white or of 
“<! black satin. This 
in coat and skirt 
de is cool and com- 
~, fortable, and the 
At» coat should be 
long, and again 
\’*A, should be on the 
rt blazer shape. 
For the house 
lg the soft wool 
m-i-> goods make at- 
tractive gowns 
“hy when silk is not 
’ worn. There is 
\! ashade of purple 
Gs that is charm- 


called the French 
bonnets,  close- 
fitting, long over 
the ears, and 
with a full, soft 
trimming across 
the front and an 
aigrette at the 
side, and finish- 
ed with bonnet 
strings, which 
latter are always 
becoming, since 
they hide the 
place under the 
chin where age 
firstshows. Black 
lace coats are 
smart for older 
women, and can 
be lined or un- 
lined, as desired. 


eo Pp ZLDERLY WOMAN’S GOWN are j 
+ Jt ing. The extra ELDER M s a barege combined with black net , 
ivy box-pleat at each side of front and in the bodice drapery also, to 
<@e expense neces- give fulness 
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YOUNG GIRL’S SHIRT-WAIST c 
striped linen with trimmings of plain 
blue. 


EA gowns and house 
gowns are not one 
and the same thing 
any more,a tea gown being 


a most distinctive and indi- 
vidual sort of garment, while 
a house gown can do duty 
equally well for the theatre, for 
a garden party, or for wear at a 
reception, at one’s own house. 
The fashionable tea gown of the 
moment is exceedingly beauti- 
ful, of necessity expensive, but so 
becoming that often other gowns are 
sacrificed for it. The favorite model 
is something between a princesse and 
Empire. Over a fitted princesse lin- 
ing falls, in Empire effects, from 
under a deep yoke of lace or em- 
broidery, the folds of crépe de Chine, 
chiffon, satin, or whatever material 
is chosen. The yoke is unlined, open 
a little at the throat, and is continued 
down the front to the hem of the 
skirt in long bands. The yoke and 


SHIRT-WAIST of pale blue Jinen, with stitched 
box-pleats and embroidery in white between 
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The upper part of the sleeve is of 
the lace to match the yoke, fitting 
close to the arm as far as the el- 
bow, while from the elbow full un- 
der-sleeves of chiffon fall to the hem 
of the skirt. 

Everything in the nature of a tea 
gown is on the picturesque order, 
and must needs be distinct from any 
style that has to do with an ordinary 
fitted gown for either house or street. 













1 PALE YELLOW SATIN WAIST with 
NX 3}, trimmings of russet lace and black 
» = iP a velvet ribbons. 




















these long bands on the 
front are of the silk-em- 
broidered lace, or of lace 
with the pattern outlined in 
colored stones or silver 
paillettes. The favorite ma- 
terials are crépe de Chine 
and chiffon, although the 
very latest style shows the 
gowns made of batiste or the 
finest of muslin, with me- 
dallions of embroidery or 
lace. All the gowns 
are long — exaggera- 
tedly long—and fin- 
ished with ruffles 
gathered or pleated 
and made of chiffon, 
and the tucked ruffle is 


finished with a ruch- PALE PINK MOUSSELINE EVENING GOWN over white 
ing, also of chiffon. white lace trimmings and piak silk belt. 
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MORNING GOWN of figured challi in dull rose, with collar and cuffs of white lawn tucked and 
trimmed with siring-colored lace and pink ribbons. 




















SPRING WAISTS AND HOUSE 


with dull gold buckles on skirt and waist 


GOWNS 





SUMMER GOWN of pale figured Jawn and tucked white mull; pale blue velvet bands caught 
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PRING fashions and spring flowers always seem synonymous, and 
the spring fashions of 1902 are more than ever like spring flow- 
ers in their general appearance, and, like the flowers, are grow- 


SIMPLE SUMMER GOWN of linen 











<9 











WRAPS AND STREET GOWNS 





ing more and more beautiful every day with their dainty and attrac- 
tive coloring. So many flowers are used on the hats and in the trim- 
mings and fabrics that one felt the spring in all its charm and 
freshness before it was really here. 
There are light and transparent fabrics, 
quantities of beautiful lace and embroid- 
ery, and an indescribable air of fresh- 
ness and youth. And yet among these 
same fashions are to be found many not 
intended alone for young girls, but for 
older women, who no longer are con- 
demned on account of their age to wear 
dark, lugubrious garments. All through 
the winter the fact of so many women 
having worn light colors has been matter 
of comment. It seemed that there would 
be little of variety left for spring and 
summer, and yet there are now any num- 
ber of new materials. The colors are 
even lighter, and at the same time more 
brilliant, than those seen all winter. In 
fact, anything more fascinating than the 
gowns, the hats, and the various acces- 
sories of dress for the spring and summer 
wardrobe could not well be imagined or 
described in cold type. 

Light woollen materials, silks of all 
kinds and descriptions, transparent fab- 
ries, such as canvas, grenadine, and 
gauze, and the various nets and laces, 
are all to be in fashion, and in an 
astonishing number of colors. Nuns’ 
veiling, under many different names, 
is again to be worn in black, dark 
blue, or the lighter colors. There 
are many new so-called nov- 
elty materials in fancy 
woollens 
which are ex- 
ceedingly 
smart, but al- 
most all in 
light shades 
of color. 
There are 
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SPRING GOWN of three shades of brown cloth; pipings two lighter shades smooth 
on dark’ vest and under-sleeves of medium shade tucked. cloths and 
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GOWN of two shades of linen or hght-weight woollen material , yoke of Persian embroidery on 
batiste, bow of black satin 








also camel’s-hair cloths which are 
rather shaggy, with serges, both 
the coarse and the fine weave, 
cheviots, and homespun, all in 
great variety of coloring. Indeed, 
there are many more varieties of 
goods to choose from than is gen- 
erally the case. 





Short skirts for street wear are 
at last really fashionable, a fact 
not to be altered by any individual 
taste. To be in the fashion the 
walking skirt must clear the 
ground in front, at the sides, and 
at the back, and yet it must be so 
cut as to hide the feet and to be 
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GRAY CHEVIOT STREET GOWN with white cloth revers on coat front and sleeves; braiding 
of black and white: black satin belt 


quite distinct from the golf skirt. wel] worth trying for. There are 
It is a rather difficult matter to two noticeable styles in the skirts, 
make the present skirt, but it is and several others that would not 
so smart and becoming as to be attract attention. The best models 








Vor. XXXVI.—31. 
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BLACK TAFFETA COAT with perpendicular 
box-pleats and panels with waved crosswise 
tucks: collar and cuffs of tucked yellow batiste. 


are the habit skirt, without any 
fulness in the back to some dis- 
tance below the waist, made to 
open at the side of the front 
breadth, or, if opening in the back, 
arranged so that it looks as though 
it opened at the side, and the skirt 
with the double box-pleat at the 
back, which revives precisely the 
same fashion as was popular three 
or four seasons ago. All skirts fit 
close to the figure, and all flare 
around the foot. The favorite 


trimming is flat bands of braid or 
embroidery or bias folds of silk, 
satin, or cloth. The front breadth 
is narrow and shaped in at the 
top, and there is an attached 
flounce growing wider at the back, 
and with not a great deal of flare 
to it—that is, not much more flare 
than is in the skirt itself. Last 
year’s skirts are quite possible, as 
the fashions do not show an; 
marked change. 





SPRING STREET WRAP of gray cloth 
stitched bands of same; collar and cuffs of 
cream cloth. 























gray, and white. 


N this climate it is not neces- 

| sary to put on straw hats be- 
fore the middle of April, but 

as it is now fashionable to go 
South in the middle of winter, 
and straw hats are necessary in a 
warmer climate, the spring and 
summer styles made their appear- 


SILVER-GRAY STRAW HAT with cords of black velvet; black velvet bow and wings of black, 





ance much earlier than usual this 
year, and were so fascinating that 
even the women who had no idea 
of going South found it incum- 
bent upon them to put on straw 
hats. Most of the early hats were 
made in very simple style, of 
rough or smooth straw in many 
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Sort HAT of khaki-colored straw ; bands and bows of black velvet with jet ornament; brim lined with black ostrich feathers 
large black feather curls over from under left brim: black chenille bands on straw 


novel braids and odd weaves. These first 
spring hats were usually of the outing variety, 
with trimming only of stiff wings or other 
feathers or of the braid itself. The chances 
are that by midsummer there will be quite 
a change in the styles, in consequence of the 
season having been advanced so rapidly, but 
the hats that are now worn will be in fashion 
for some time. The flat, broad shapes are the 
smartest, although not always the most be- 
coming. Few hats are worn off the face, al- 


though in some shapes the brims are turned 
up at the sides so sharply that the hair shows 
almost as much as in a hat worn back from 
the forehead. Fancy straws and pleatings of 
tulle form the foundation, occasionally the 
entire hat, while tulle, silk, chiffon, and flow- 
ers make up the others. A good model for a 
knockabout hat is the flat turban worn well 
forward over the face, with the brim formed 
of rosettes of straw and the crown of a fancy 
braid that looks like satin. No other trim- 
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SPRING HAT of plisse-draped white mousseline put over a wire frame ; trimmings fo pink button roses and foliage in rich 


deep green : knots of black velvet ribbon under left side of brim 


ming is on the hat, so there is nothing to be 
injured by wind or weather. 

Flower hats are for the moment all-per- 
vading, too popular to stay in fashion long, 
but most becoming and attractive. They 
have the brims made of roses set close to- 
gether, the crowns of folds or narrow box- 
pleatings of tulle or of the leaves of the roses 
put one on top of the other. Pink or white 
roses are the correct colors, and also a deep 
shade of crimson which is extremely becom- 


ing to some women. Ostrich feathers are 
still used for trimming, but the white feathers 
on the black hats are rather newer than all 
black. A favorite shape is a flat hat worn for- 
ward over the face with the brim turned up 
at the side, the entire hat composed of fine 
black tulle pleatings not over an inch in 
width. This is trimmed with two long white 
plumes, the ends of which cross each other 
in front. All-white hats are smart also, and 
the lace hat is worn with every sort of gown, 
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PRETTY DAINTY TOILETTE ACCESSORIES [from Paris; ruche of black and white chiffon with 
ends of black velvet ribbon: vest front of mousseline and cream guipure, with black velvet and 
jet buttons ; belt of biscuit-color elastic velvet with turquoise and dull gold buckle 


utterly regardless as to whether covering the flowers on the brim. 
it is appropriate or not. Wide It is the fad to have a bow at the 
white or black lace veils are put back of the hat, and the brim at 
over the flower hats, tied at the back is always narrow. The 
the back, and the ends left to bow is of taffeta or velvet ribbon 
fall down, the edge of the lace or of lace, and most becoming. 





























MENU 
Little Neck clams. Potage printanier. 
Hors-d’cwuvre. 

Canapés of smoked herrings. 

Oysters in cradles. 

Celery. Salted hazelnuts. 

Risot of fish, with sauce cardinale. 
Cheese fritters. 

Entrées. 

Saddle of lamb braisée, garnished with new 
carrots and potatoes. 

Lamb sweetbreads on toast, with new pease. 
Roast. 

Roasted poularde, garnished with stuffed eggs 

and noodles, with cream. 
Roasted ham, with Madeira sauce. 
Dandelion salad. 
Dessert. 

with brown bread toasted and crackers. 

Tartelettes, with frangipane. 
Banana boats. 
Café en demi-tasse. 


Cheese 


Chocolate éclairs. Liqueurs. 


ROAST POULARDE WITH EGGS A LA REINE 


ROCURE a large fat young hen, milk- 
Pp fed, as are capons, not over six pounds. 
She must have all the feathers on. 

Cut the wings close to the first joint, cut 
also the tail with all the long feathers, cut 














IIORS-D’CEUVRE DAINTILY SERVED. 


the head, leaving the neck as long as possible, 
and put all these aside. Pick then all the re- 
maining feathers, singe and draw, reserve all 
the fat and the liver, wipe the inside with 





a wet towel, and sprinkle with one level tea- 
spoonful of salt and half a salt - spoonful 
of white pepper. Wash the liver, put it in- 
side, and truss the legs tightly to the body, 











ROASTED HAM, DANDELION SALAD. 


also the wings, to give a plump appearance. 
Rub all over another teaspoonful of salt and 
half a one of pepper, wash the reserved fat, 
flatten it, and lay it over the hen. Butter a 
baking-pan with two table-spoonfuls of but- 
ter, and add one gill of good broth. Place the 
hen in this, and put in a very hot oven. 
After half an hour, baste and then reduce the 
heat to a moderate degree for the balance of 
the roasting. It will take one hour and a half 
altogether; baste every half-hour. 

When the roasting is done, the noodles 
must be ready. To prepare them, put in two 
quarts of boiling water one pound of egg 
noodles with half a table-spoonful of salt; 
boil for six minutes, drain them well, add 
one gill of rich cream, season them with two 
table-spoontuls of butter, four table-spoonfuls 
of Parmesan cheese freshly grated, and half 
a salt-spoonful of red pepper. Mix well, not 
breaking the noodles; dress on hot platter, 
sprinkle over half a pint of white bread 
crumbs, place in a hot oven for five minutes; 
remove the roast from the pan and place it 
in the centre of the noodles, breast down. 
Attach the wings to the body with skewers, 
and the same with the tail. Pass a long 








skewer through the mouth and all along the 
inside skin of the neck, securing the head in 
its proper place; the back of the hen must 
not be covered. 

Have some hard-boiled eggs already pre- 
pared—one for each guest. Shell them, cut 
a small opening from the top, and remove the 
yolks. Peel and cut in very small pieces 
one pound of fresh mushrooms; cook them 
for three minutes in the roast-pan in the gravy 
in which the hen has been cooked. Fill up 
the eggs with the mushrooms, put the caps on, 
and arrange them around the hen. Strain the 
remaining gravy and serve in a sauce-boat. 


ROASTED HAM WITH MADEIRA SAUCE 


Have the bone removed from a small ham, 
about eight pounds, leaving a small part 
of the handle. Soak it for ten hours in fresh 
water, then place it in a large kettle. Cover 
it with cold water; after the water has com- 
menced to boil, season with eight whole 
peppers, two stalks of white celery, six sprigs 
of parsley, and two bay-leaves. Do not cook 
fast; time, two hours. Remove from the 
kettle, cut off the skin, leaving a little of it 
by the handle, and trim off some of the fat. 

Put the ham in a roasting-pan, pour over 
it one pint of cooking Maderia or sherry, and 
half a pint of good broth; cover the whole 
top with four table-spoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, and bake one hour. Baste three times. 
Serve on a warm platter, as illustrated, with 
a few small leaves of salad, but no parsley. 
Skim the fat from the gravy, and serve in 
a sauce-boat. The salad of dandelion is to 
be served with it. 


DANDELION SALAD 
Put in a large bowl of cold water three 
quarts of nice white fresh dandélions. Cut 


all the tender parts of it, but do it in such a* 
way that there is a small heart in each part, 


other, 
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SADDLE 


OF LAMB WITH CARROTS. 


about three or four leaves to each. Save the 
large green leaves for the next day, when 
they can be cooked and seasoned like spinach; 
they are very wholesome in spring-time. 

After the picking is done, put the salad in 
another bowl of cold water until ready to use. 
Cut in slices three hard-boiled eggs; crush in 
a small bow] the yolks of three others, add one 
level teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of 
pepper, two salad-spoonfuls of wine vinegar, 
three of olive oil; add also one table-spoon- 
ful of finely chopped pickles. Stir the mixture, 
and put it in the salad-bowl. Drain the salad 
in the salad-basket or in a clean towel, and 
put it over the dressing. Arrange over this 
the slices of hard-boiled eggs, and put between 
a few nasturtiums of different colors. 


SADDLE OF MUTTON, BRAISEE 


Procure a nice saddle of mutton of about 
ten pounds. Trim off half of the fat from 
under the flaps, but do not remove it from 
the kidneys; season the under part with one 
level teaspoonful of salt and one salt-spoon- 
ful of pepper. Cross the flaps one over the 
pass a skewer through both ends to 
keep the saddle firm and in good shape. 
Rub the top well with another teaspoonful 








of salt and one salt-spoonful of pepper. Put 
in a braisiére a quarter of a pound of 

larding- pork cut in very thin 
5 slices, add one table-spoonful of 


butter, two carrots, three onions, 
also one stalk of white celery 
sliced—no leaves—three sprigs of 
parsley, two cloves, and one bay- 
leaf. Place the saddle in this 
pan, and cook for fifteen minutes; 
stir and turn the saddle over to 
have it evenly brown. Then add 
one gill of broth, cook five min- 





RISOT OF FISH 


WITH CHEESE FRITTERS. 


utes more, slowly, then add one 
and a half quarts of warm 








SPRING 


broth. Cover the pan with a but- 
tered paper, and put the lid on; 
baste every half-hour; cook con- 
stantly, but not fast, for three 
hours. 

In the mean time, cook in salted 
boiling water four bunches of new 
carrots; do not pare them until 
after they are cooked. Cook in 
the same way, but separately, one 
quart of very small new potatoes. 
When tender, peel them, put them 
in a small saucepan, strain over 
them four table-spoonfuls of the 

° gravy from the saddle, and toss 
them for two minutes. Place the 
saddle on a warm platter, and ar- 
range the carrots and potatoes 
around as illustrated. Mix half a 
table-spoonful of butter and the 
same of flour, add it to the gravy 
in the braisiére, mix and heat, 
but not let it boil. Strain through a 
fine sieve into a sauce-boat, and serve. 


do 





SWEETBREADS OF LAMB ON TOAST WITH PEASE 


From a square loaf one day old cut twelve 
slices of bread a quarter of an inch thick, one 
finger in length. Scoop slightly the centre 
of each make room for the 
breads. Procure twelve fresh lamb’s or ealf’s 
sweetbreads. Soak them in lukewarm water 
for half an hour to the thin skin. 
Change to another water, and then remove 
every particle of skin and sinews; this is 
most important, their delicacy depending on 
it. Change the water again; then put in a 
saucepan two quarts of water, two sliced 
onions, two white stalks of celery, four sprigs 


one to sweet- 


loosen 


of parsley, two cloves, one bay-leaf, one tea- 
ful of salt, f thole peppers 301 

spoonful of salt, four whole peppers. Boil 
¥- 





SWEETBREADS WITH GREEN PEASE. 


for ten minutes, drain the sweetbreads, put 
them in and cook for fifteen minutes, Drain 
them and put them in a bowl, and cover them 
until you are ready to use them. Before- 









DINNERS 








ROASTED POULARDE WITH NOODLES. 

hand have this gravy prepared: Put in a 
saucepan a veal knuckle cut in pieces; add 
two table-spoonfuls of butter, two carrots, two 
sliced onions, one stalk of white celery, three 
sprigs of parsley, one small bay-leaf, two 
cloves, four whole peppers; cook for twelve 
minutes, stirring from time to time until 
brown all over. Pour in one and a half 
quarts of warm water, add one teaspoonful of 
beef extract; cook one and a half hours, but 
not fast. Remove the meat, and strain the 
gravy through a fine sieve into another small 
saucepan. Add three table-spoonfuls of Ma- 
deira wine, boil five minutes, put the sweet- 
breads in, trimmed to an even size, and cook 
slowly for five minutes. 


FRANGIPANE TARTS 


To prepare the frangipane filling for the 
tarts, put in a bowl half a pound of flour, 
twelve yolks of eggs, very fresh, and half a 
pound of powdered sugar. Beat up the mix- 
ture with and a half quarts of milk. 
Strain through a fine sieve into a saucepan, 
add one-quarter of a pound of butter and one 
table-spoonful of vanilla. Stir on the fire 
until it thickens, then remove from the fire, 
and smooth it down, working it vigorously. 

Set it back on the fire, cook a few minutes 
more, and removing it again from the fire, 
add and mix with it half a pound of almonds 
ground very fine. Fill up each tart with the 
frangipane, put the cover on, and arrange 
them on a fancy platter on a napkin. 


one 
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7 debtor and creditor. 


ample, to her own surprise and profit. 


I am no longer young. 

But in that respect I am no 
worse off than my contemporaries, 
both married and single, men and 
women. 

I see my hair is turning gray. 

But it is an inoffensive, stand- 
ing color that goes with anything, 
not like pea green. 

I eannot take the twenty-mile 
walks I used to enjoy. 

But I can cover the same dis- 
tance easily on my bicycle, and 
by the time I am too old for 
that exertion automobiles will be 
cheaper. 


I have no longer my old-time 
agility at lawn-tennis. 

But golf is the game now, and 
it suits elderly people. 

I cannot spend all my time out- 
of-doors. 

But 1 play a good game of 
whist, and have always solitaire 
to fall back upon. 

I find that my contemporaries 

prefer the society of younger peo- 
J ple 

But so I do myself 
and animals are 
ages. 

I have not the same interest in 
life as married folks. 


Children 


not critics of 
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BY J. N. McILWRAITH 
Robinson Crusoe, that pattern to all the ages on making the best of his cir- 


cumstances, helped himself to achieve that desirable result by stating his case like 
One of our spinster friends has been following his ex- 


But neither have I the 
worries nor responsibilities. 

I hate to be called an old maid. 

But that is a bugaboo on the 
surface, not to be compared with 
the skeleton in many a cupboard. 

I despise the self-satisfied pity 
of those who think no one ever 
asked me to marry. 

But any fool can get married. 
It means in most cases merely a 
lowering of ideals. 

I feel as young as ever I did, 
and it is hard to realize I have 
arrived at the age and appearance 
when no man would ever dream 
of falling in love with me. 

But “falling in love” is a 
youthful malady, and God for- 
bid I should catch it from a cal- 
low boy. I prefer the stable 
friendship of men of my own age. 

I hate to be dependent. 

But I should hate more to have 
anybody dependent on me, as most 
men are situated. 

I am not a brilliant success at 
anything. 

But nobody wants me to be. All 
I am asked for is sympathy in the 
success of others. 

I feel that 1 have missed the 
best in life. 


same 
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But I have escaped the worst. 

T have no children to bring 
“ forward-looking thoughts.” 

But I find the past filling up 
with memories that are pleasant 
to dwell upon. 

I am passionately fond of chil- 
dren—all children. 

But I do not need any of my 
own to rouse the motherly in- 
stinct, dormant in somé women 
until they have families. 

I may spend myself in devotion 
to my nephews and nieces; the 
maiden aunt is nothing in com- 
parison with the mother. 

But I have been spared the 
weariness and worries of mater- 
nity, and the crowning responsi- 
bility of disciplining young souls. 

I have no fixed duties; my whole 
life seems to be a putting in of 
time. 

But 1 am the freest mortal on 
the face of the earth, and can 
travel to and fro, playing the part 
of spectator, by no means an un- 
desirable réle. 

I have not money enough to 
travel fast nor far. 

But I am therefore obliged to 
stay long enough in a place thor- 
oughly to assimilate it, and I 
know how to live as economically 
in one land as in another. 

I am a lone lorn woman to be 
globe-trotting. 

But I am not half so desolate 
as an old bachelor, for I can make 


TO BE HAPPY THOUGH SINGLE 


a place seem like home even if I 
am only a week in it. 

I have no house of my own. 

But am spared the Servant 
Worry. 

I am of no account in society, 
being a person who cannot enter- 
tain, and need not to be enter- 
tained. 

But I need not enter the tread- 
mill of social obligations to which 
my married sister is fettered. 

I have not the constant, daily, 
loving sympathy of a husband. 

But my husband might have 
been a very ordinary man, who 
could not in the least sympathize 
with my finer tastes or higher as- 
pirations, whereas the minds of 
the masters in literature, art, and 
music are not barred against old 
maids. 

I feel it my duty to help my 
family. 

But it is a matter of choice 
with me, while with the parents it 
is a matter of course, and they are 
considered criminally neglectful if 
they shirk tasks it is “so good of 
aunty” to perform. 

I have no one to nurse me when 
I am ill. 

But will not be the victim of 
amateur blunders, and can always 
be properly treated in a hospital. 

I am first with nobody; it will 
be a crowning grief to nobody 
when my death occurs. 


Then it will not be hard to die. 
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e HYSICIANS tell us that the American nation is be- 

coming a victim to certain most distressing and danger- 
ous diseases—rheumatism, gout, and kidney troubles, 
resulting from the presence of uric acid in the blood, 
and once more the dyspepsia of which we have already 
heard so much. While the latter destroys our comfort 
and serenity, the former does more—it too often destroys life itself. 
The average city man finds himself fighting one of these evils by the 
time he reaches middle age, and a multitude of men succumb before 
they fairly reach their best years. Although it is true that in the coun- 
try the proportion of those who have gout and kidney troubles is com- 
paratively small, dyspepsia is quite as common as elsewhere, while 
rheumatism is even more prevalent. Such a state of things may well 
make us stop and consider the cause of the difficulty. If ever there 
was a case where an ounce of prevention is better than a ton of doubtful 
cure, it is here, for both uric acid and dyspepsia come from improper 
food, and both can be prevented by intelligent attention to the family 
table. 

The first rule which a woman who means to master this subject will 
lay down is that she will not permit herself to run to extremes. The 
small boy who when asked to define wholesome food replied, “ It’s food 
what hasn’t any taste to it,” expressed the idea which lies in many an 
older mind. Fads are objectionable anywhere, but most of all in the 
kitchen. Other things being equal, a table should have the greatest 
possible variety, not only to avoid a certain loss of appetite, which in- 
variably comes when the same things appear day after day, but because 
in variety there is health. If one adopts a narrow regimen, the stom- 
ach soon adapts itself to that alone, and becomes incapable of digesting 
anything beyond, while if many kinds of foods are offered, it develops 
its capacities. Feed a man on cereals and vegetables alone, and soon 
he will be unable to digest meat. 

Our mistakes mm eating begin with our breakfasts. In many families, 
perhaps in most, this meal commences with fruit and cereal, goes on to 
chops and potatoes, hot breads and coffee, and concludes with griddle- 
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rest from all this, he has a steak, more potato, bread and butter, coffee, 
and pie, while at home his wife has a slice of cold meat, a cup of tea, 
and a piece of cake. At night the two sit down to dinner—with roast 
beef, potatoes, and bread and butter as the staples of the meal. Now 4 
no one but a wood-chopper or a hunter can possibly eat meat, above all, 
red meat, such as beef and mutton, three times a day without inviting 
uric acid to come and take up its dwelling in his system. Nor can he we 
eat white bread, potatoes, and pastry day after day without inviting 
dyspepsia. One has only to let a doctor trace back these diseases to 
their source to be quite certain on these points. i 

But if we decide to give up these things, determine to have meat and M4 
potatoes only once a day, and red meat only once a week; if we taboo | 
pastry, the starchy vegetables, the white bread, and heavy sweets, what | 
have we left for the family meals? “ Nothing,” the distracted house- 
wife will exclaim, despairingly, at first thought; but really the matter 
is not as difficult as it seems. 

To begin with, one can get at the drug-store a printed diet list, 
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|| cakes and syrup. At noon, when a man’s stomach is only beginning to 
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which will serve as a guide, since it not only names those foods which T 

induce uric acid and dyspepsia, but also those which are harmless; 

yet even with this at hand one must use common-sense, and constantly ’ 

remind one’s self that as yet the family are not invalids, and so are Yio 

entitled not to a diet, but to all the wholesome food to be had. SE p \ " 
In planning the meals on this basis, there is, first of all, chicken, “? 

which is invaluable, for it may be cooked in a dozen different ways and ie 

seem a new dish each time; and turkey, duck, and goose as well. Then 


there are the white meats—lamb and veal, fish in its multitudinous 
forms; there are game in its season, vegetables and fruits, with num- 
berless varieties of soups, and the simple sweets, which are made prin- 
cipally from milk and cream, and all the forms of breads. There are, 
unfortunately, many things which one has been accustomed to consider 
harmless which must be looked at with a degree of caution. Oranges, 
for instance, have a tendency to produce uric acid, and so have straw- 
berries and tomatoes, while eggs, asparagus, mushrooms, and many 
other good things are equally bad in their way. These facts, however, 
only serve to emphasize the need of having the greatest possible variety, 
for each article has its good points as well as its bad. The strawberries 
contain iron for the anemic, the tomatoes are a specific for liver trou- 
bles, the mushrooms have the food value of beefsteak, and so on. The 
best rule is this: Eat each kind of food, whether meat, vegetables, or fruit, 
only once a day; vary the kinds as often as possible, and if you are 
already in health, you are safe. 

Suppose for one week one should give what may be called intelligent __ | 
feeding a trial, and see what one can offer the hungry family which de- 
mands good nourishing food, and an abundance of it. In arranging the 
menus it will be noticed that the luncheons one day are arranged from 
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the dinners of the day before as far as possible, and made purposely 
rather light that the bits of vegetables and the cup of soup which are 
in the ice-chest may be added to them. 


SUNDAY 
Asparagus on ice; mayonnaise; 
crackers; olives. 

Wine, or lemon jelly with candied 
fruits; whipped cream. 
Coffee. 

Supper 
Creamed shrimps in chafing-dish. 
Sandwiches of Boston brown bread. 
Strawberries and cake. 

Cocoa or tea. 


Breakfast 
Grape-fruit. 
Cereal with cream. 
Spanish omelet ; buttered toast; coffee. 
Dinner 
Clear soup. Pulled bread. 
Roast fore quarter of lamb, stuffed. 
Mint sauce. 
Pease; mashed potatoes; new carrots, 
creamed. 


This menu requires little explanation. The asparagus for the salad 
is to be cooked till tender, and cooled; then laid on scraped ice, and 
passed with chilled mayonnaise. The dainty sandwiches served at 
supper are made by spreading the Boston bread very thinly with butter, 
and then with cream cheese and chopped peanuts mixed. The thinner 
these can be cut, the better. 

MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates; cream. 

Lamb chops. Corn bread. Coffee. 

Lunch 

Soup in cups. 

Broiled sardines on toast; creamed 

potatoes. 

Stewed figs. 


Dinner 
Meat broth with barley; bread sticks. 
Broiled or fried guinea-fowl; boiled 
rice; young onions. 
Lettuce with French dressing; 
crofton strips. 
Strawberries and cream; sponge cake. 


Tea. Coffee. 


When the fore quarter of lamb was purchased for the dinner on Sun- 
day the chops should have been cut off and laid aside for the next day’s 
breakfast; the neck and ends of the chops furnish soup meat enough 
for two meals. Although this necessitates buying a large roast, it is 
economy in the end. 

The cereal served with breakfast must have a word: physicians tell 
us half-cooked cereals are responsible for that common and tedious 
disease, intestinal indigestion. If they are called “ steam-cooked,” still 
they need four or five hours’ slow cooking again. The best plan is to 
have what is to be served at breakfast put on the range in the evening 
in a double boiler with plenty of water, and allowed to cook slowly all 
night. The dates used with this cereal are to be stewed the day before. 
cuts in bits, and stirred into the contents of the boiler before it is taken 
from the fire. 

One word more about the breakfast: corn bread may be either delicious 
or as unpalatable as ashes, and it is generally the latter. Here is a 
recipe sixty years old which is perfect, and will be cherished by any one 
who gives it a trial: one large cup corn meal, one small cup flour, 
half a cup sugar, two eggs, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, three 
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table-spoonfuls butter, one teaspoonful salt; milk to a thin batter; 
mix like cake, and bake in a biscuit-tin. 

For dinner guinea-fowl is suggested, though it is seldom used by 
Northerners. It is like chicken, but more delicate, and it makes a plea- 
sant variety. It is always in season, though city butchers do not al- 
ways have it on hand the year round. If it is tender, broil it; but 
if old, parboil it and then fry in crumbs. If you do not find it at your 
market, substitute squab, which is now large and fine. 





TUESDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Oranges. Cream of corn soup with noodles. 
Oatmeal with cream. Mushrooms on toast. V4 
Liver and bacon on skewers. Planked shad or whitefish. 
Whole-wheat muffins. Coffee. Cucumbers; mashed potatoes ; 
Lunch spinach. 
Minced guinea-fowl and green peppers. Watercress salad; crackers and cheese. 
Hot gingerbread with almonds. Gelatine pudding with Maraschino | 








Tea. cherries. Coffee. 





For this luncheon have the gingerbread of the soft, hot variety, made 
with dark molasses; blanch some almonds and split them, and drop upon 
the gingerbread just as it goes in the oven. 


WEDNESDAY 





Breakfast Fresh pineapple and cake. [aN 
Strawberries. Tea. GY) 
s ae 
; Bacon and poached eggs; French Dinner 
’ rolls and coffee. Vegetable soup. 
\ Hominy croquettes and scraped Roast veal; spiced peaches. 
r maple sugar. Young beets, creamed; mashed potato. i) 
I Lunch Tomatoes with French dressing. | 
Shad roe or fish salad; whole-wheat Toasted crackers. 
bread, and lettuce sandwiches. tice and raisin pudding. Coffee. a, 
I Veal is popularly supposed to be unwholesome, and doubtless it is, if |! 
it is immature or under-cooked, but if in good condition and thoroughly ig 


done, it is not only delicious, but healthful. The French, who know 1 
little or nothing of dyspepsia, consider it one of their choicest meats; | 










but to be on the safe side, we need not have it on our tables oftener iP 
than once or twice a month. | 
THURSDAY 
A Breakfast Sliced oranges and bananas; sweet 4 
Baked apples. wafers. { 

Shredded wheat with cream. Dinner y 

Codfish croquettes, mustard sauce. Cream of lima-beans. - 
Baked potatoes. Coffee. Beefsteak with mushrooms; rice i 

" Lunch croquettes; new cabbage, creamed. y 
Soup in cups. Lettuce with cream cheese and u 

}| Jellied veal with sauce tartare. walnuts; crackers. 
Hot biscuit. Tea. Strawberry short-cake. Coffee. y 


For the luncheon take the bits of veal left from the dinner and stew 
with the bones; then strain, and cut the meat in bits, and season; put 
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in a mould, and pour over the strained stock, stiffened with a little 
gelatine, adding a little at a time. Set on ice, and when served pass 
tartare sauce with it, or put mayonnaise mixed with pease around in 
a border. There is so little meat in this dish that our rule is really not 


infringed. 
FRIDAY 
Breakfast Tomato bisque. 
Fruit. Soft-shel! crabs on toast; cucumbers. 
Cereal with cream Roasted chicken, giblet gravy; 
Smelts with bacon; popovers; currant jelly. 
radishes. Coffee. Boiled rice; asparagus with cream 
Lunch sauce; stuffed green peppers. 
Clams Newburg, or creamed salmon. Tomato and lettuce salad; mayon- 
California cherries. Cake. Tea. naise; olives; cheese straws. 
Dinner (arranged for company) Fig ice-cream. Cake. 
Little Neck clams Coffee. 


The ice-cream suggested is home-made, and its basis is a caramel 
custard, with the sugar browned only a little, and vanilla bean used to 
flavor it. After it is frozen, stewed figs, cut in bits, are mixed in, and 
the cream is moulded and packed for two hours. 





SATURDAY 
Breakfast Dinner 
Strawberries. Chicken soup. 
Serambled eggs; sliced tomatoes. Sea or lake trout, boiled with egg 
Toasted Boston brown bread. Coffee. sauce, 
Lunch Potato soufflé; string-beans. 
Creamed chicken in shells; rye bread Asparagus salad, French dressing; 
and butter; tea crofiton sticks. 
String-bean salad. Baked cocoanut pudding. 
Waffles and honey. Coffee. 


The best sort of bread to use at a family table is genuine French 
bread, and this in a city can be found, though not at all bakeries. This 
may seem heretical to those who have always thought home-made bread 
hygienic, but a trial will convince any one. French bread has a tough 
though delicious crust, which requires so great an amount of chewing 
as to insure its perfect digestion. If, however, it cannot be obtained, 
use bread baked in the long, circular pans, which give a brown, crisp 
crust all around. 
If possible, train your family to dispense with anything substantial 
for breakfast, contenting them finally with fruit, cereals, eggs, and 
NA offee; but meanwhile, if they demand more, have bacon as often as 
| you can; this is not counted among the meats at all, and it is the most 
' wholesome food possible, if cooked as it should be—that is, it must not 

be fried, and it is better not to attempt to broil it, because it is sure 
to burn or smoke. Put the thin slices in the broiler, and rest this on 


: a dripping-pan, and put in a hot oven. Turn once, and that is all. [t 
will'be pink, crisp, and delicious, and <o easily digested that even a little 
child can eat it, or the invalid who can have only the lightest diet. 













































































BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


WELL-KNOWN physician calls attention to the fact that defective 
breathing apparatus is responsible for more nervous troubles 
among children than are suspected by the average parent. “ When 

a nervous, anemic child is brought to me,” he says, “the first thing I 
do is to examine the nose and throat. In a large percentage of cases 
I find enlarged tonsils or growths in the nose and upper throat, adenoids 
as they are called, that so diminish the amount of oxygen that the child 
is able to inhale, as to affect seriously his health. Often the removal 
of these growths and the instruction of the child in the art of deep 
breathing, with nourishing food and plenty of sleep in a well-venti- 
lated room, are absolutely the only treatment used to make a new child 
out of the little patient. Frequently these growths give no indication 
of their presence, except that the child will sleep with his mouth open 
and speak, perhaps, with a slight nasal intonation scarcely noticeable 
to the family accustomed to it.” The same physician in the same lec- 
ture heavily scored the average sleeping-room, “ Intelligent persons,” 
said he, “seem to become imbecile at the moment of retiring. If I 
had the power I would make it a criminal offence to build a bed-room 
without a transom. I believe I would go a step further, and arrest the 
person who sleeps in a room not properly ventilated. It is not enough 
that a window should be open top and bottom; there must be a current 
of changing air in the room all night. One of twenty rules to promote 
longevity that were once given was, ‘Sleep with your bed-room door 
open.’ This, because the compiler knew how many bed-rooms in the 
country had one window, no transom or other ventilating flue, and 
whose doors were shut and locked nightly. Have your bed stand well 
out from the wall, against which it has been proved by satisfactory ex- 
periments that the layer of foul air holds, and don’t be afraid of plenty 
of air. The night air under any circumstances is not so dangerous 
as the in-door air, poisoned as it has to be by the carbon thrown off by 
the individual.” 

Fresh orange peel thrown into water just before it is used softens the 
water delightfully, and imparts to it a very pleasant fragrance. 

Some of the new wood screens and hall and den seats shown this spring 
are very attractive. They are massive as to pedestal and frame, are 
finished in the dark Flemish oak effect, and are strikingly ornamented 
in hunting scenes in gay colors. 

A correspondent kindly contributes a helpful suggestion, which is 
that in small vases, or in water-bottles hard to clean, a little bird gravel 
and water will dislodge any dirt, after a little shaking. 
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ticeable than in the development of pressed-glass manufacture. The 
difference between cheap and expensive glass-ware used to be so pro- 
nounced, that the former was simply impossible to the housekeeper of 
taste. All this is changed now, however, and pressed glass is widely used 
even where the question of economy is not considered. This spring 
some new Colonial designs have been most successfully worked out in 
the ware, and are proving enormously popular. Berry and preserve 
dishes with plates to match, goblets, tumblers, and punch - glasses, 
finger-bowls, ice-bowls, and nut-dishes, are all shown in this pattern in 
beautiful clear glass at prices which begin at five cents for some of the 
articles, and do not go over two dollars for any. Within the same limit, N's 
and in this and many other designs, are flower-vases in profusion. The 7 
tinted, colored, and iridescent finish, too, is now applied most artistically 
to the cheap ware, which, properly washed and polished, is brilliant and 








effective to the most satisfactory degree. i 
New atomizers are disguised behind groups of dainty bisque figures. 
They come, too, accompanying sets consisting of atomizer, powder-box, } 
pin-tray and hair-receiver. Some in imitation Wedgwood are effective < 
for a blue room, and Dresden and pink motives decorate some of the 
sets. 
The cheap and rather overlooked flounder has in it epicurean possi- }*\¥ 


bilities, if properly treated. A baked filet of flounder is delicious @) 


enough for a course at a company dinner, and is sufficiently cheap to 





be frequently in the family menu. Your fish dealer will bone and trim I 
the flounder into filets, and when ready to cook lay them on a buttered if 
dish, dust with salt and pepper, baste with a little butter and water to ‘| 
which lemon juice has been added, and bake in a moderate oven for 
fifteen minutes. Serve on a platter garnished with water-cress or with ye 


a sauce made from the basting juice and stirred thick with chopped 
parsley. French cooks use a little Rhine wine to baste the fish with, to 
its improved flavor. 

Baked bananas are a most delicate, wholesome, and nutritious food. 
They are excellent to serve hot with the morning cereal, and if liked by 
children are an almost invaluable article of their diet. The banana 
is really food, as it contains a very large per cent. of true proteid matter. 
To bake them the ends should be clipped, and the skins slit from end 
to end, then baked for about fifteen minutes in the oven. Remove the 
skins, and sprinkle the pulps with a very little sugar. Dates to be 
served with the cereal have the seeds taken out and are cut into 
quarters before being stirred into the cereal after it is cooked; cover and 
return to the range long enough to heat the fruit thoroughly. No 
sugar should be used with the cereal, as the dates are cured in sugar, 
and give all the sweetness that is needed. Prunes and figs are also good, 
but these should be previously cooked till tender, before they are served 
with the cereal. 


























OT long ago in this department the question of manners was touched 
upon, the suggestions relating to the manners of the girls themselves. 
There is another side that still deserves mention. This is that young 

women should be exacting in the matter of the manners of the young men 
who are their companions. Little lapses of manner should not go unrebuked. 
In an article in one of the magazines last winter the story was told of a 
French Princess’s rebuke of the rude playfulness of a distinguished writer. 
He was a guest in the drawing-room of the Princess, and was enjoying a 
chat with her when another gentleman joined the group. “Go away, you 
big jealous person,” said the first-comer, “we don’t want you.” The Prin- 
cess instantly resented and rebuked the familiarity. She rang for a servant, 
and on his appearance, said, gravely: “ Order M. About’s carriage. He does 
not dine here to-night,” and M. About had nothing to do but make his 
adieux and pass out dinnerless and mortified. It is admitted that this re- 
buke was almost too radical, but the incident will serve to emphasize the 
care all women, and particularly young women, should take to repress undue 
familiarity on the part of young men. 

Of course it is conceded that the girl requires a little courage some- 
times, and the young woman dreads to give offence or to have herself dubbed 
haughty, but this should not deter her from holding her associates of the 
other sex to the standard of manners which she should set high. Some 
young men have an abominable practice of touching a young woman un- 
warrantably; they will take her arm on the street to help her over a gutter 
or up a stair when there is not the least need for the assistance. It is 
only exceptionally expected nowadays that a man need offer his arm to 
a lady with whom he is walking at night. At a dance not long ago a 
young girl seated herself, following a waltz, in a large arm-chair, where- 
upon her partner perched himself on the arm. Instantly the girl rose, 
and not daring to say anything, rebuked him by her look. The young man 
also quickly stood up and begged her pardon. It is safe to say that his man- 
ners will never be lax in the presence of that girl again. Another girl at the 
same dance was noticed permitting her partner to fan her with her fan, 
which was attached to her belt by rather a short ribbon. She should have 
detached her fan and handed it to him outright. There is not space in the 
limit of this paragraph to multiply instances, only to sum up, girls, that 
your manners should not only be dignified in themselves, but command 
dignity from those around you. Many young men err through ignorance, 
and will be grateful, if they are the right kind of young men, for little 
lessons given with a deadly courtesy that is yet unmistakable. 

White chiffon that has become soiled may often have its service prolonged 
by dyeing. The domestic dyes to be had in packages in every drug-store 
are useful for this purpose. Don’t give up the chiffon, however, even if it 
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seems quite soiled and mussy, until you have tried to wash it. Let it re- 
main, of course, without any sort of rubbing, and not even much squeezing, 
% in a lather made of a good white soap until the soil of the water shows 
\ that the dirt has left the fabric. Press it gently out of that water, and 


rinse through several clear waters, adding to the last rinsing water a very 
little gum-arabic. From this last bath take the chiffon out, letting as much 
water drain away as possible, then spread between layers of old muslin, 
and press the rest out with the hand. Finally smooth with a moderately hot 
y iron, spreading a sheet of thin tissue-paper over the chiffon. If the di- 


(x) 
C) 
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rections have been carefully followed, the end of this process should show 
the fabric almost equal to new. 

A young woman whose smart dressing on a moderate income is con- 
spicuous gives away one of her secrets in this wise: “ For summer,” she 
says, “I buy cheap shirt-waists, but expensive belts. Nowadays it is possible 
to get well-fitting tailor-made shirt-waists at a low price. The most ex- 
f+ pensive models are quickly duplicated at half and even a third price. I 
\) choose my assortment from these waists, but I do not hesitate to put a 
good round sum in one or two belts that I wear with them. One of these 
a is leather of the best quality and high-class make for travelling and all 

) sorts of outing wear. A second is of some other good style, nothing exag- ; 
K gerated, but which will give an added dress effect to my toilette. Three % 

\ 





J 
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years ago I bought a good shirt-waist set of studs and sleeve buttons that 
' are still in perfect condition, and likely to be in use for another three 7 

. years. With these accessories 1 wear with great success often a shirt-waist 
Y for which I have paid seventy-five cents.” \ 
Wash-silk waists and ribbons, it should be remembered, by no means ‘| 
stand careless laundering. For white silk waists the last rinsing water e 
4 should be very slightly blued, and no waists or ribbons ever washed in very al 
} hot water. Make a lather of tepid water, rubbing no soap directly on the \} 
} fabric. If the garment is much soiled, soak it first in a little borax water. 
After rinsing in several waters it should be wrapped in a soft cloth, the ./ 
moisture to be pressed, not wrung, out of it. It can be ironed at once while &y 
o still wet, but a piece of thin muslin must be put between the iron and the § 
> silk, so long as a bit of moisture remains in it, otherwise the iron will 
streak the fabric in a way that is difficult to remove. When the silk is 
j quite dry and fairly smooth, it may be finally ironed over lightly without | 
\ the intervening muslin. If a little firmness and gloss are liked in the silk, (9 
~~ a teaspoonful of prepared gum to a quart of water may be added to the « 

{) last rinsing water. 

( A novelty at a recent church entertainment was the serving of the supper 
+ in courses, a table for each course. There were seven in all, from raw 
( \ oysters to cake and coffee. The tables were numbered from one to seven, 
the most substantial courses needing more than one table, and there being 
\ therefore repetition of those numbers. Each course was priced separately, 
} and on the menu card it was urged that the entire list should be gone 
‘ through. If, however, it was desired to omit some of the courses, or to 
partake twice of a favorite one, it was possible. The scheme proved suc- 
| cessful, possibly from its novelty, and may prove of suggestive value. 
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Paris, Apri/, 7902. 
N a chat with Détaille the other morning he expounded to 
me his new idea for artistic sign-posts. Détaille’s studio 
is exactly what you would expect of it from his pictures, 
from those battle-scenes whose soldiers, though stirring, 
nevertheless remind you a little of the oysters in the Alice 
book, with 





| 
- Faces washed, their clothes were brushed, { 
File] Their shoes were clean and neat— vee! 
TS as nearly as I remember it. (My home, let me say in passing, is that Ye 
! lonely one, a household without an Alice book. I live in hope of a Peter q) 
J Newell edition.) Did you ever see a Détaille soldier, even in the thickest < 
\ of the fray, with so much as a button lacking on his gaiters, or with a speck (J) 
of dust anywhere about his person? But Détaille, if he went to war, would 
be a warrior after that very pattern, I’m confident. He paints in a great 
atelier whose only adornments are the endless number of canvases every- 
\ where, all over the place—what an infinite capacity for work they show, 
and what patience!—dozens of sketches, sometimes, for a single picture 
) and a model of a great horse standing on a floor of such a beautiful quality 
| of wood, so exquisitely polished, that you notice it almost as you would a 
' piece of tapestry on the walls. Everything there is as immaculate as a 
public museum, and yet it is a workshop. 





} Détaille is for introducing art into everything—for a movement against 
t keeping art enclosed in an ivory tower, as it were. You will remember 
434 that he was one of three celebrated artists—Frémiet and Géréme were 4 
%¥ the others—to contribute toys to the competitive exhibition organized by \ 
[ the prefect of the police at Christmas-time. His contribution was a te 
/\ Franco-Russian soldier, French on one side, Russian on the other. It \, 
¥ might be an excellent manner of using up the wasted force now expended ox 
{ by any number of artists in making unsaleable pictures or statues, to set Se 
f them to making toys, but would the children play with these after they ce 
h were made? That’s the question. In old days in France celebrities 
i like Caffieri worked to make playthings for children, and some of the most 
—\ beautiful of the Palissy potteries preserved in Cluny and the other mu- 


living. The other day, going to the studio of Ménard, the painter, we were 
delighted with the effect of a really beautiful Delaherche front of tiles, 

made to place before steam-pipes, and still more pleased to learn that when 
it was exposed in the Champs de Mars Salon the name of the workman iy 
who made it was printed in the catalogue, and that he was sent an artist’s “V 
ticket for the Varnishing day, and he and his wife went as much as any 
of the other artists. 


‘“s seums were nothing but dolls made for Louis XIII. But I’m not sure 
\ that the average artistic conception of the artist of to-day translated into 
y 


the little articles of every-day use would add perceptibly to the beauty of 
\ 
) 
J 
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In household things, however, the individual can use his own taste in 
ordering, and the number of victims is limited if it is bad. What an ordeal 
even the simplest morning promenade might become in an era of so- 
called artistic sign-posts! And think of the complications it would add 
to business! Only lately I quite lost myself in reading the accounts of 
a controversy in the papers between a number of proprietors of junk- 
shops as to which had the right to the sign “ A la Baignoire de Marat” 
(At the Sign of Marat’s Bath-tub), the point being which dealer was the 
possessor of the only original slipper-shaped bath, and so could use it 
as asign. If new complications are introduced into advertising— 

All the complications of the Comédie Francaise seem to have suddenly 
melted away with the appointment of Guitry as general stage-manager. 
This is a small triumph, in a way, for any one who, like myself, has stren- 
uously maintained in divers articles that better stage-managers and di- 
rectors and even actors were to be found outside the Comédie than in it 
at these numbers. The Francais is a sort of fetich for that part of the world 
which does not really follow the theatrical movement in Paris. There is, 
of course, nothing like the delightful old government theatre, but like 
the French army, or anything else here which represents authority, it 
is often in need of reorganization and a little young life. Paul Hervieu’s 
“T/Enigme” there is still the great success of the season, nevertheless, 
and next to it, I think, quite the most popular thing in the theatres is a 
little play at the Théatre Antoine, called “Au Telephone.” All sorts of 
comedies with the telephone have already been put on the stage. But this is 
a tragedy. 

It is the story of two young people who have taken an isolated place in 
the country for themselves and their little boy, with his old nurse. They 
have a telephone. The father is suddenly called to Paris. He has just 
time to drive in to the town where he will find the railway station, to run 
into a friend’s for coffee after dining hastily, and then to be off. No need 
for fear in the little circle he leaves behind, though. There are the dogs; 
is not Jean, the Brittany man-servant, there? the locks are secure; and then 
there is the telephone! They can even call him up at the friend’s in case 
anything happens. After he has gone, the wife, a pretty young thing in 
the most charming of Paris gowns, seats herself at the table and begins 
making up the day’s accounts; old Nannette lulls the little boy to sleep 
in her arms beside the flickering fire; the atmosphere of peaceful evening 
settles down over the room. And then, little by little, horror stalks abroad 
and envelops the little circle, and us, in its icy grasp. There is nothing 
strange in the messenger’s coming to call Jean away to the bed-side of 
his dying mother—is he not a trusted servant ?—but how oddly the urchin 
who brings the letter looks about him!—and what is it he snatches out 
of a half-open drawer as he runs out? Can it be a pistol? We in the 
audience, however, are up to all such tricks. We shall not be moved, in 
spite of old Nannette’s fears. How the wind does whistle outside, though! 
—how the dogs bark! What does that signify, Nannette? You see they 
are quiet now. Strange that they should have barked so, and that they 
are still now Don’t be foolish, Nannette. But little by little our fears 
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@> are taking precedence of those of the young mistress. We seem to see 
\} through the very stage wall figures coming nearer. We almost cry out 
with relief when the little wife, to appease Nannette, goes to the telephone 
and calls up the master of the house—“ Because it seems as though I 
\ should feel easier if I just heard his voice,” says the old bonne. 
{ \ In the second act the same peaceful evening at the house of the friend. 
4x Another pretty young wife in another dainty Paris gown—gay chat and 
laughter over the after-dinner coffee. The telephone bell rings. “ For you, 
Rivoire,” says the friend; “ it is your wife.” “ What is it, my dearest?.. 
f Afraid? Oh, I say, don’t be nervous... Is the boy asleep?.. Let him bid 
me good-night... Good-night, my darling... Buy you a little sister in 
Paris?.. H’m! I'll see about it... Be a good boy... Voyons, you're still 

. afraid, ma chérie? Be courageous, my dearest... The dogs barked? Well, 
( ] what does that matter?.. And now they’re still?.. Of course they are... 

| There’s nothing to be afraid of; women are always nervous... Good-night, 
/ my darling And he goes back to his seat. Five minutes later the tele- 
! phone rings again. The friend picks up the ’phone with the same easy 
nonchalance as before, but, “ Come quick, Rivoire,” he cries. Antoine— 
Rivoire—runs. “ What, you see men’s figures before the windows ?—they 
are trying to get in?.. Take the pistol out of the drawer ..the pistol .. the 
pistol, 1 say... Not there? How not there? It must be there.” And 
still giving directions, without leaving the ’phone, without raising his voice, 
without cry or gesture, by the simple modulations of his tone, in a few 
eternal minutes Antoine makes us see the terrible possibilities in the drama 
being enacted in his home as they come to him over the wires, and it is 
one of the most poignant things I have ever seen on the stage, and one of 
the most powerful bits of acting. Nothing could be more full of horror 
than the half-whisper with which he repeated the final words with which 
he threw down the ’phone and rushed out of the room, “O—h, what are 
they doing to them?” 

This is considered one of the greatest things in acting that Paris has 

seen for a long time, and in quite a new genre, you see. Who will play 
the part at home—for the play was instantly bought for America, as well 
as every European country ? 
All sorts of gay and delightful things have gone on in the American 
{ colony—to turn to more happy subjects. Miss Bessie Abbott made one of 
; the most successful débuts at the Grand Opéra I have ever seen there, 
ry and I have seen a good many. How many little girls decide correctly 
Y) 





their future career at the advanced age of eight? Yet that was what this 
little girl did. At just that age her mother took her for the first time to 
A the opera, so she told me one day before that same little daughter had 
/ been tried by destiny and marked for a great future. “J shall be an opera- 
singer, one day, mother,” said the little Bessie, as they came out. And she 
> has never wavered from that purpose. 
{) Another element which entered into Miss Abbott’s success was her 
exhaustive studies in French, especially the literature. Miss Abbott began 
. thoroughly equipped in every sense of the word. She is a beautiful girl, 
/\ with all the grace of her Southern mother. 
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F in the spring a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns in a very romantic direction, 
as the poet sings, the impulses of the 
young woman—and, it may be added, of the 
older woman, too—are quite apt to be attract- 





A THISTLE DESIGN. 


ed much more practically. 
first, and then the poetry of sewing, embroid- 
ery, is full of interest to her. 

For this coming season embroidery is more 
closely allied to spring sewing than ever. 
In the art needle-work shops the most pop- 
ular counters are those at which are displayed 
the wide assortment of designs which are 
wrought upon neck-bands, at the moment 
the most necessary accessory of the feminine 
toilette. Designers everywhere are kept busy 
putting out new effects in these attractive 
articles, and the variety from which to choose 
is a veritable embarrassment of riches. Those 
shown in the accompanying illustration give 
an idea of the diversity of the design, to 
which must be added a range in color al- 
most as extended. The materials used are 
batiste, art linens of various qualities, or- 


Spring sewing 


gandies, nets, étamines, and, in fact, almost 
every fabric desired. The colors represented 
here, though of course not indicated in the 
picture, are red, green, pink, white, helio- 
trope, blue, beige, and buff, the embroidery 
being wrought on each in a contrasting color 
or in a deeper tone of the shade of the fabric. 
In addition to these patterns and stitches 
there is a bewildering list of others, and 
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SHIRT-WAIST SET. 
notwithstanding all that it has to feed 
upon, the demand for novelties in neck- 
bands is one of the most persistent of the 
season. 

Sets of throat-bands and cuffs are much 
employed, and in consequence they, too, form 
a large part of the display in the embroidery- 








USEFUL DESIGNS 


shops. They began in the plain hem-stitched 
sets, but have quickly developed into nu- 
merous other motives and effects. 

From these to shirt-waist sets, which in- 
clude not only the collars and cuffs, but de- 
signs for a plastron of embroidery or bands 





IRIS 


PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 


to ornament the waist front, was obviously 
but a short step. All through Lent a favor- 
ite occupation, particularly for young wo- 
men, has been the embroidering of shirt- 
waist patterns, and those who know whereof 
they speak say that the spring and summer 
needle-work will manifest itself chiefly in 
this direction. Male critics of what has been 
termed “the eternal setting in of stitches 
for the adornment of useless articles” may 
feel relieved that this industry has taken on 
a more practical form. At the art-shops the 
work is being encouraged and developed to 
the last degree, for waists and neck-bands 
wear out much faster than centre-pieces and 
sofa-pillows, a fact that is commercially ad- 
vantageous. 

That the purely ornamental fancy-work 
is not neglected, however, is also readily seen. 
A feature of the spring display in art needle- 
work is the increase in popularity in this 
country of the Mount Mellick embroidery. 
The history of this work is fairly well known. 
It has been in vogue in Europe for a long 
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time. It is named from the place of its 
origin, Mount Mellick, Ireland, and its spread 
from that little place dates from the great 
potato famine. An Irish peeress, eager to 
assist in the relief of her suffering fellow- 
countrywomen, discovered a way in the 
needle-work done by the peasant women of 
Mount Mellick, which was peculiar to them- 
selves. She caused a number of pieces to 
be done for her, took them to London, and 
made them fashionable. Orders began to 











ART IN A LAUNDRY-BAG. 
pour in, and the peasant needle-work de- 
veloped into an important village industry. 
It was carried into France and Germany 
and widely sold. The workers gradually 
elaborated the six or eight original stitches 
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heavy stitch in bold de- 
sign on _ pillow-shams, 
and, wrought more solid- 
ly while still preserving 
the raised effect, makes 
very handsome centre- 
pieces. Lessons in the 
work are given in the art- 
shops. One man who 
teaches it says there is 
a rapidly growing de- 
mand for the lessons, 
and adds that skill in its 
production is very easily 
acquired. It may be ap- 
plied on shirt-waists of 
heavy linen, and it is 
very handsome on bed- 
spreads, or wrought on 
towel-ends. The two il- 
lustrations shown are of 
table-centres. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler 
says that artistic effects 
should be sought for in 
the simplest thing, and 
that there is no reason 
why a five-cent china 
mug should not be entire- 
ly pleasing in form, color- 
ing, and design of orna- 
mentation. This remark 
of Mrs. Wheeler’s was re- 
called in noting the beau- 
ty of some laundry-bags 
NEW DESIGNS FOR NECK-BANDS. made without embroid- 





into nearly a hundred, and the designs grew 
correspondingly. After that, however, when 
the need was not so imperative the industry 
dwindled, and the work was not so much 
heard of. Latterly it has been revived, but 
is only now gaining foothold in America. 
Its distinetive characteristics are a coarse 
stitch and heavy raised effect, and it is al- 
ways done in white cotton on Irish jeans. 
Real Mount Mellick work cannot have any 
variations of these points, though the stitch 
and design admit of many changes. The 
work wears beautifully; a piece shown to the 
writer, which had been in use for twenty- 
five years, had not a stitch broken, and was 
apparently good for another quarter of a 
century. Its laundering qualities are per- 
fect, there is no color to fade and no open- 
work to tear apart. It is effective in its BATISTE APPLIQUE ON LACE. 
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MOUNT MELLICK WORK—ROSE AND SHAMROCK. 


and dependent for their attractive- 
upon their combination of color and 
neatness of handiwork. The one illustrated 
is of a dark blue English cotton with a deep 
band and facing of chintz in a good de- 
sign, in which some of the colors tone with 
the blue. The drawing-strings are narrow 
bands of the blue stitched through the centre, 
the bag, as a whole, being a genuine delight 
to the eye. Another one had the body of 
red and the trimmings and facings in chintz 
with a beautiful design of chrysanthemums 
on a pale pink ground. Still another was a 
green ornamented with chintz of a pond-lily 
pattern. As great a variety of shoe-bags in 
similar combinations is to be had, with a 
touch of really satisfying beauty. 

Something in quite a different effect is 
the table square for a polished table, shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The centre 
is of dull art-green satin, the corners of lace 
net on which batiste is appliquéd in a dragon 
design. The toning of color between the 
green and the batiste and net, which are of 
the same shade, a beige bordering on the 
buff, is very effective. 


ery, 


ness 
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The oval picture-frame, 
which may be hung on 
the wall or have a stand 
mount, shows an iris de- 
sign painted in natural 
colors on a glazed jean 
that is an oyster-white in 
tint. It is finished in 
passe - partout, the bind- 
ing edge being a shade 
or two darker than the 
jean background. 

Some new magazine- 
covers are of linen in 
self shade, a palm design 
embroidered on the upper 
cover in silks of Oriental 
hues. 

On canvas, that linen 
fabric which has been the 
stronghold of the non- 
embroiderer, the vagaries 
of the cross and slip 
stitch have become so 
ambitious as to be al- 
most beyond the reach of 
the needle trained only 
in old-fashioned “ sam- 
pler ”-stitch. Examina- 
tion, however, of these 
canvas designs shows that they are still at- 
tainable by following carefully the mesh of 
the fabric through even strange tracings, and 
that the work is more unfamiliar in effect 
than in process of accomplishment. The 
table-cover shown is in the thistle design. 





EMBROIDERED GRAPE DESIGN. 
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/ N spite of Mr. Carnegie’s recent suggestion that no work of fiction 

ii should be included in a public library until three years after its pub- 1 { 
lication, fiction holds its place in the popular favor. Few—perhaps ¢}7>{ 
4, not one in a thousand of those who read—would be willing to follow Mr. \¥<‘y 
Carnegie’s lead in this matter. If the libraries should adopt this rule it 


. ?| would, no doubt, result in a greatly increased sale of popular novels to [ 
|| private individuals. For, in order to keep pace with the times, in order ? 
# « to have any fund of the small change of conversation, one must have h 
J seen the new plays and read the new books. In these one finds most easily, { cor, 
{ ¥. in these busy times, the “one touch of nature” which makes us all social = » 
A kin.” All this aside from any question of the enjoyment of the actual Pes 
(i reading—and some one whose opinion is of value has said we should a P7 
; never read a book for what we get out of it, but merely for the pleasure / / 
é of the reading. ) 
{ Such charming and really thought-compelling fiction as H. G. Wells’s y 


Anticipations (Harper & Brothers) should never be excluded from any  ,_/ 
list for library or home. The London Spectator says it is “one of the 

~ most remarkable pieces of social prophecy which we have ever read.” ¥ 
The Beau’s Comedy, a new novel, a love story pure and simple, which 


c2, Harper & Brothers have just published, is by Beulah Marie Dix and 
7 Carrie A. Harper, two graduates of Radcliffe College. The scene of the ity 
f _ story, which opens in the gay London of the eighteenth century, changes 4 
quickly to America, where the hero has many novel experiences. Miss 
‘ Harper and Miss Dix spent months on a farm in Massachusetts studying 
the country where the events of the story take place, and writing together, 
* the result being a most delightful tale, well worth reading, and most 
. f£ attractive as to outside appearances. 
. S. R. Crockett’s latest book, The Dark 0’ the Moon (Harper & Brothers), 7 
Fpl is a thrilling story of love and adventure. It is a tale of Galloway, in \? 
P a vigorous style that carries the reader along in a state of the keenest x 
interest. ae! 
Some particularly interesting photographs of animal life are repro- nO 
duced in Ernest Ingersoll’s Wild Life of Orchard and Field, just pub- i 
lished by Harper & Brothers. The book tells mostly of birds, but the 4 
Squirrels and the chipmunks and the muskrats are not forgotten. You - 
" % find yourself getting even a liking for snails after reading of them in Vat 
wf this delightful book. \ iS 
An, Most entertaining fiction is The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop, by » & 
As Hamlin Garland (Harper & Brothers). It is a purely American story, ve 
the more so for the contrast between the Parisian studio atmosphere ¢)\ 
° with which the heroine surrounds herself and the simple life of the West- “ 
ern army post where the action takes place. Mr. Garland was born and W 1 
«, Yeared in the Lacrosse Valley, in Wisconsin, at the junction of the La- ry 
. 2g  erosse and Mississippi rivers. Here there was a trading-post, and the py 
ie Indians from several tribes came here to trade. Mr. Garland, therefore, 7 
4% , , yO - 
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from his boyhood, was in a position to observe and know the people about 
whom he writes in this story. He makes his hero take a very friendly, 
personal interest in the red men, in sharp contrast with the point of view 
of the heroine. 

The Meditations of an Autograph Collector is just published by Har- 
per & Brothers. It is by Adrian H. Joline, and in it collectors and those 
even who have never been inoculated with the germ of the collecting 
fever will find much of interest and charm. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new story, “ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” begins in 
the May number of Harper’s Montuty. In his “ Study ” the editor gave, 
in the March number, a hint of what may be expected. 

Professor Shaler’s interesting volume, T’he Individual—A Study of 
life and Death (D. Appleton & Co.), is read and pondered by many 
thoughtful men and women. It is one of the most satisfactory contribu- 
tions on an interesting subject which the last decade has produced. It 
justifies the place it has made for itself, and the amount of discussion 
it has aroused in educated circles. The chapter on “The Attitude of 
Man Toward Death” should be given wide circulation,—but that is also 
true of the remainder of the book. 

Mental Growth and Control, by Nathan Oppenheim, M.D. (The Mac- 
millan Company), is the second of the “ Personal Problem” series, al- 
ready achieving deserved success. Recently Dr. James H. Canfield, 
librarian of the Columbia University Library, presented as the first 
book in this series his volume The College Student and His Problems. 
Dr. Oppenheim’s book is equally helpful and practical. He discusses 
the growth of character; the uses of instinct; reason, the guide; will, the 
controller—and many other elements in character-making. His book 
is an especially valuable one for young men, although young women will 
also find in it much that is suggestive and helpful. 

Dr. R. Osgood Mason’s book, Telepathy and the Subliminal Self 
(Henry Holt & Co.), is very timely and interesting in this period of 
psychic investigation. Dr. Mason gives a lucid account of recent in- 
vestigations in hypnotism, dreams, phantasms, and related phenomena, 
with the names and addresses of the subjects of unique experiences. 
The author is thoroughly scientific in his point of view. He relates the 
incidents and leaves the explanation, in part, to the intelligent reader, 
although there is a suggestion of something beyond mere speculation in 
his final paragraph. “The subliminal self,” he says, “is that which 
sees and hears and acts far away from the body and reports the knowl- 
edge which is gained to the ordinary senses, sometimes by motor and 
sometimes by sensory automatism—by automatic writing, speaking, 
audition, the vision, the phantasm.... Will it act less freely, less in- 
telligently, with less consciousness and individuality, when that attenu- 
ated vital connection is severed, and the body lies—untenanted?” 

Students of the English language (and there should be more of them 
than there are!) will find wise counsel in Alfred Ayres’s little book Some 
Ill-Used Words (Appletons). Mr. Ayres’s Orthoépist and Verbalist have 
long been standard text-books for students. The present volume ranks 
with them—which is high praise. 
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WAIST FOR GIRL OR WOMAN. 


See Diagram Group L,, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Waist for Girl or Woman 
Bust measure, 32 inches 

See Diagram Group 1., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HE waist pattern for a young girl, or 
for a woman of sufficiently slight figure 
to wear a thirty-two-inch bust garment, 
is a particularly good design for summer 
silks or veilings. The waist is to be made 
without lining, except in the sleeves, which, 
because of their two-puff shape, must be lined. 
This lining, however, may be cut from a 
thin lawn, and so not to any great extent 
interfere with the coolness of the waist. The 
pattern might even be used for thin muslins, 
and the puffs of the sleeves be tacked to 
several tapes depending from the armhole 
seam to keep them in place. In such case the 














little vest piece and the standing collar 
should be made of all-over embroidery, un- 
lined. The list of the different forms is 
given on the supplement sheet. The ma- 
terials required are 1% yards of lawn or 
woollen goods 36 inches wide, or 2 yards of 
27-inch material, with % of a yard of velvet 
or silk for trimming bands and cuffs, and 1% 
yard of the material to be used for the vest 
and collar. The sleeve linings will take 34 
of a yard of cotton goods. A band of trim- 
ming the same width as the neck and front 
facing (No. 5) should be used to trim down 
the back of the sleeve. 


Embroidered Handkerchiefs as Trimmings 


HE many things that may be done with 


an embroidered or lace-trimmed hand- 
kerchief have not been counted, and un- 
doubtedly have not all been done yet. New 


uses for corners or for the whole handker- 
chief will be invented by clever women. 
Among the good designs given on the sup- 
plement sheet are such as will be useful for 
many members of the family. 





OLD LADY’S CAP. 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 














THE BAZAR’S NEW PATTERN SHEET 





WAIST DESIGN FOR 


SUMMER SILKS. 


See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Baby’s Bib, Baby’s Cap, and Old Lady’s Cap 
See Diagram Group IIL., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
ROM one handkerchief may be cut two 
bibs for the baby, and if the handker- 
chief is one with a pretty embroidered edge 
these bibs may be made extremely attractive 
additions to the baby’s toilette. The hand- 
kerchief is cut in half diagonally, as shown 
in Fig. 5 in Diagram Group II. The half is 
then cut down a little way as indicated by 
the line, and the two corners are turned back 
and trimmed around with a narrow lace 
which also runs down the bias edges, which 
meet behind. A tiny button and loop of 
thread or narrow tape are put at the back to 
fasten the bib around the neck. 


NOTHER handkerchief cut in half across 
diagonally, in the same way as for the 
bibs, will miake two caps for an elderly lady. 
Marks on the pattern show where the hand- 
kerchief is to be pleated. A pleat at each 
side of the back edge forms the piece of linen 
into a cap shape to fit over the head, and 
other pleats, box-pleats in form, make a 
pretty fulness at each side of the front. 
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IGS. 24 and 25 in Diagram Group II. 

are the two parts of a baby’s cap which 
may be cut from a woman’s embroidered 
handkerchief. The handkerchief should be 
folded, and No. 24 should be cut with the top 
line placed on the fold. No. 25 is half of the 
back piece, which should be sewed to No. 24 
in a carefully finished seam, or, if preferred, 
the two may be joined with a tiny insertion 
of embroidery or lace. A narrow pleat is laid 
in each side of the back form. 


Pinafore for Girl of Four Years 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
H ANDKERCHIEFS are used again, this 

time as a trimming, on the little pina- 
fore for a child shown here and given in pat- 
tern form on the supplement in Nos. 36 to 
40. One and a half yards of lawn will be 
needed for the apron, and one handkerchief 
for the trimming. 


Boy’s Overalls 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
OR summer use nothing is more of a joy 
to the average small boy than a good 
plain suit of strong overalls in which he may 
play in the dirt to his heart’s content and 
feel no fear of after-reproach. Such a pat- 





BOY’S OVERALLS. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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tern is given in Diagram Group II. for a 
boy of six years. Of material 27 inches wide 
11% yards will be needed to cut the overalls, 
and seven inches of elastic, also four buttons. 


Night-dress with Handkerchief Trimming 

See Diagram Group V1L., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

OR a woman of the size to wear a gar- 

ment of thirty-six inches bust measure 
the pattern of a summer night-dress is given 
on the supplement in Diagram Group V. This 
has a pointed shape to the neck opening both 
front and back, and little sleeves made of 
handkerchiefs, and caught together with rib- 
bon bows. The neck opening is trimmed with 
the four corners of a fancy handkerchief. 
The shape for the upper portion of the gown 
is given in outline on the sheet, and the num- 
ber of inches to be added in length is indi- 











NIGHT-DRESS WITH HANDKERCHIEF TRIM MING. 


See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


cated by arrows. The width at the foot in 
front is to be 305 inches, and across the 
foot of the back 1734 inches. Three and 
three-quarter yards of muslin will be needed. 
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BABY’S CAP. 


See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Waist Design for Summer Silks 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
N unusually pretty waist pattern is that 
illustrated on page 475, and given in 
pattern form on the supplement. The vari- 





SAILOR SUIT FOR GIRL 


See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


OF TWELVE. 
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BABY’S BIB. 


See Diagram Group [I1., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


miniature in Dia- 
No lining is provided ex- 


ous forms are shown in 
gram Group V. 
cept for the vest. 


Woman’s Five-gore Skirt 
See Diagram Groups IV. and V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HE best model for cutting summer dress 
skirts is conceded to be the five-gore or 
the seven-gore pattern; the model is given on 


the pattern supplement in medium size, 





PINAFORE FOR GIRL OF FOUR YEARS. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Vor. XXXVI.—3233. 


NEW PATTERN SHEET 
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or to fit a woman of twenty-four inches 
waist measure. To cut the skirt in the size 
given will take 534 yards of yard-wide ma- 
terial, or 21% yards of 54 inches wide. Dia- 
gram Group VI. shows how the pattern forms 
should be laid on narrow cloth to cut the 
skirt in the most economical way. The 
line at the top of the diagram represents 
the fold of the material. 


Sailor Suit for Girl of Twelve 

See Diagram Group IIL, Pattern-sheet Supplement 

HE sailor suit given in pattern form on 

this month’s supplement is, while per- 
fectly simple in form, a good model for a 
child’s summer frocks, as any amount of 
elaboration may be added. Two and a half 
yards of 45-inch material will be needed, or 
344 yards a yard wide. 





MAID-SERVANT’S APRON. 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


HE pattern of a correct .servant’s apron 

is given on the supplement. The apron 
is quite simple to make, and requires just 3 
yards of yard-wide lawn. 
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The Days of Spring 
ITH the coming of spring the voice of the nervous woman is 
again heard in the land. It has not been silent through the 
winter months, but it is louder now than then, and more pathetic. 
Spring is not alone the season of the poet; it is the season of the family 
physician, for various ailments, small and large, seem to afflict humanity 
in this period of earth’s rejuvenation. 

The nervous woman suffers most, the doctors say. All her little indis- 
cretions of the winter, her late suppers, her occasional late hours, her in- 
nocent social diversions, seem to have been carefully jotted down by na- 
ture, and are now presented in one staggering bill. She must pay it, and 
regulate her life accordingly for a few weeks at least. 

Plenty of rest, plenty of sleep, plenty of fresh air and exercise—these 
are simple and cardinal remedies within the reach of all. The diet should 
be carefully regulated. There should be plenty of fruit and fresh green 
things—lettuce, spinach, and even the despised green onion. There should 
be two quarts of water drunk every day—so the doctors say. The mind 
should be diverted in pleasant ways which entail no physical strain. Good, 
cheerful books, bright conversation, clever plays—all these should be on 
the programme, with rest and complete physical relaxation whenever it is 
possible. 

Two or three days spent in bed, with good books for company, are the 
greatest aid toward prompt recovery from nervousness and depression. 
Massage, if it can be had, is invaluable. Dr. Weir Mitchell is quoted as 
saying that one hour of massage is equal to a ten-mile walk, with the addi- 
tional value that, being passive exercise, it leaves no extreme fatigue in 
its wake. 

In addition to all these things, the will should be stationed at the portal 
of the mind to banish promptly all depressing and morbid thoughts. This 
is the difficult part of the cure, and the most necessary. However, it is 
not so impossible as it seems at first, for repeated efforts bring success, and 
these, in connection with the other simple measures suggested, will cure Q 





any patient who is not struggling against organic disease. “ Nerves” are 
unpleasant factors in this period of revolt, but it is cheering to remember 
that they are quick to respond to proper treatment and common-sense living. 





The Danger of Ping-pong 
OW that we have temporarily laid aside our golf-clubs as a spring 
encouragement to the tender green shoots on the links, it may be 


well to mention a peril which is said to lurk for women in the other favorite 
sport of the season—ping-pong. 
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A 
¢ The “golf face” has been with us a long time; the “ping-pong face” {} 
4 has only: recently appeared. Both have lines in common. But whereas the “f 


golf face shows on its calm surface only complete indifference to all other 
worldly interests, the ping-pong face is a record of harassing strain. f 

There is something admirable and impressive in the serene, uplifted \ 
content of the golfer. She suggests green fields and babbling brooks and 
murmuring trees. There is nothing restful in the ping-pong face. It is  ) 
harder to keep one’s eye on a ping-pong ball than on a golf ball, and the \ 
typical ping-pong enthusiast already begins to look as if life’s game con- 
sisted of a succession of small globes whizzing past her incompetent racquet. 
Women do with their pleasures as with many other things—they take them 4 
too seriously. They should avoid the “ ping-pong face.” 





St. Louis’s Object-lesson 
T. LOUIS, which is not noted for modesty, showed an unexpected 
humility during Prince Henry’s visit to America. She invited the ; 
royal guest to visit her, and then, with artless publicity, spent sixty thou- id 
sand dollars in city house-cleaning as a preparation for his arrival. She ) 
would be a clean hostess, and she was. 

It is safe to say that none of the fine points of her immaculateness were 
lost on the royal eyes used to the exquisite cleanliness of the streets of ' 
Berlin; and no doubt St. Louis, having thus learned the pleasures of clean- ¢ 
liness, will continue in the path so recently blazed. But the episode has \ 
another lesson, which is hinted at here for the benefit of the various Wo- 
man’s Town Improvement Associations that flourish in the land. ) 

If royal visitors mean city cleanliness, let us have more royal visitors. | 
It would be a simple system and a pleasant one. But the diplomatic work }y 
of bringing them here should not rest solely in the hands of ambassadors. L7 | 
City Leagues for the Encouragement of Clean Lawns and Active Bands i) 


for the Abolishment of Unsightly Objects should raise their welcoming \ 
voices. 





\ 
Work You Should Help (C 
HE American Humane Society, whose admirable object and achieve- \ 

ments deserve the co-operation of all men and women, has recently / 
issued a strong appeal in connection with its annual report of 1902. The \ 
¢ 


report is not pleasant reading, setting forth as it does the horrors of vivi- 





section and other instances of inhumanity. 

Twenty-nine thousand four hundred and sixty-one ill-used children have ‘© 
been helped by the association during the year 1901, and the sufferings of .\ 
| 98,896 animals have been lessened. But the appeal points out that the 

= branches of the society in America represent only about one-eighth of a 
, the territory and population. If the rule of population holds here, 206,227 64 
+ children and 692,272 animals are suffering without hope of relief. ) 

The Humane Society needs more money, more friends, more members, 
i and more active workers. It should have all these things—and soon. 
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ON THE SAFE SIDE 

Strmson. “I hear you 
have been fighting that lit- 
tle boy next door, and that 
he whipped you. How did 
that happen?” 

WiLuie. “ Well, he’s go- 
ing to give a party next 
week, and I was afraid if 
I licked him he wouldn't 
invite me.” 


4 UNENDING 
Sue. “I am afraid the 
time will come when you 
will get tired of kissing 
me.” 


BLISS 


he / * Good 
‘ Don’t you 
hereafter?” 


gracious! 
believe in a 





4 QUITE CIRCUMSCRIBED 
\ It’s a small world, after 
all,” said Mrs. Trotter to 
| Mrs. Perkasie. 
pe * Yes, it is,” assented the 


. latter. “‘ Do you know, the 


waiter at our table at At- 
lantie City last winter was 
the same we had at Buf- 
falo during the Pan-Amer- 
ican.” 





HE. “WnratT A BACKWARD 
HAVING.” 

SHE. “ Arn’t we’? It’s NEARLY THREE WEEKS 
PAST TILE TIME WHEN I CAN’T SPEAK ALOUD.” 


SPRING WE 














MRS. MOUSE. “ JOHNNIE, STOP GIVING THOSE 
CAT CALLS. DON’T YOU KNOW YOU'LL BE THE 
DEATH OF Us?” 


ARE, 





“ ARE YOU GOING TO KISS ME 
HOME, EMERSON ?” 
“ ALAS, PENELOPE, MUST I GIVE UP FOREVER 


MY FOND HOPE OF ONE DAY BECOMING A COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR *”’ 


BEFORE I Go 





























“WHY WILL 
YOU WOMEN PER- 
SIST IN SHOPPING 
UNTIL YOU ARE COM- 
PLETELY EXHAUSTED ?” 

“IT ISN'T THE SHOP- 
PING THAT TIRES ONE, 
DEAR; IT 1S TAKING THE 
THINGS BACK AND CHANGIN 
THEM.” 





GOING TO SURPRISE MY 
PREPARE SOMETHING FOR 
SAYS, ‘ CHICKEN 


I’M 

SHALL 
THE COOK - BOOK 
CROQUETTES ’— AH — FIRST CHOP UP SOME COLD 


1.—* BRIDGET, 
HUSBAND, AND 
HIM MYSELF. 


CHICKEN, ADD ETC., ETC., ETC., THEN BAKE—AH— 
IT "LL. BE LOVELY. I WONDER WHAT HE’LL SAY?” 


JOCUND 


VEIN 481 
NO ACTIVE SERVICE 

“Madam,” said the second-hand dealer of 
household goods, “the stove is just as good as 
new. 

* How can that be?” rejoined the shrewd wo- 
man. “ Yesterday your clerk told me that it 
had been in use for five years.” 

“ He spoke the truth,’ acknowledged the deal- 
er; “nevertheless, the information he gave was 
misleading; and I shall discharge him for neg- 
lecting to mention to you that the stove had 
been used in a trolley-car.” 


HER VIEWS 
Mr. De BRAYNER (who is endeavoring to be 


“ Do think the Panama or the 
Nicaragua route’ the 
better for the proposed 
canal?” 

Miss VAN SKIMMER. 
“ Really, Mr. De Bray- 
ner, I know so little 


sociable). you 













about such matters; but I should think the 
Panama route would be the more _ popular. 
Nicaragua is such a horrid word to pronounce.” 


= | 
&} a 
. } Sa » 
7 \ it. 
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mer? 


2.—-“ DARLING, THAT’S THE FINEST RICE PUD- 
DING I EVER TASTED.” 
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For the benefit of new subscribers to the BAZAR it is explained that the cut-pattern list only includes such garments as are 
illustrated each month in this department, and are also illustrated collectively in the cut-pattern catalogue, which is sent free to 


any one requesting it 


SUMMER SLIP 
OR use under all 


thin summer 

gowns nothing is 
so satisfactory as a 
fitted princesse combi- 
nation garment of silk 
or lawn, the lines of 
the under-waist running 
smoothly into those of 
the skirt with no un- 
sightly fulness at the 
waist-line. This gar- 
ment may be made as 
simple or as elaborate 
as is wished. With it 
no lining is needed in 
any thin gown, and the 
woman who is provided 
with a black and a 
white slip of this kind 
has her summer’s ward- 
robe well under way. 

The pattern has three 
forms—one-half of 
front, one-half of back, 
and one side form. 

The dart and each 
seam run to the foot of 
the skirt, thus giving 
sufficient flare to the 
skirt to make it the cor- 
rect shape for use under 
this season’s gowns. At 
the foot are two four- 
inch ruffles with lace 
trimming or made en- 
tirely of lace. The 
skirt is, as are all of the 
Bazar’s skirt patterns, 





The designs for other gowns which are illustrated in the fashion d 
obtained in pattern form only as special patterns cut to order and to special measurements. 
found in the cut-pattern announcement in the advertising pages at the back of each number. 





COMBINATION SUMMER SLIP. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 405. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 


38, and 40 inches bust measure. 


Price, 25 cents. 


ee of the BAZAR may be 
he prices of such patterns will be 


cut for a uniform 
length of forty-three 
inches front in all of 
the five sizes, the size 
desired being stated by 
mentioning merely the 
bust measure. When a 
shorter skirt is needed, 
a crosswise pleat may be 
taken in each form 
about half-way between 
the waist-line and the 
ruffles, this pleat being 
of sufficient depth to re- 
duce the skirt to the 
required length. The 
quantity of material re- 
quired is 6 yards of 
yard-wide lawn or 7 
yards of silk. 


SUMMER WAIST 


be the Bazar about a 
year ago was illus- 
trated and advocated 
an extremely sensible 
and entirely original 
plan for making sum- 
mer waists. This was a 
silk waist cut down to 
a point at back and 
front, and with a sleeve 
flaring above the wrist. 
This waist was to be 
unlined, but under it 
was to be worn a 
waist of nainsook with 
trimmed yoke and col- 
lar showing at the open- 
ing of the waist. This 
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plan has all the merit 
of a lined waist in 
the protection of the 
silk from being soiled 
by the moisture of 
the wearer’s skin in 
warm weather, and 
has the advantage as 
well ‘of being sepa- 
rate, and therefore 
to be laundered as 
often as is wished. 
Such a pattern, for 
the lining part only, 
was No. 375, issued 
last summer. The 
BACK OF NO. 406. pattern now shown 
for the first time 
gives both outside and lining. The number 
is 406. The outer waist has four narrow 





SUMMER WAIST WITH SEPARATE LINING. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 406. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents. 


tucks at each side of the back, and the same 
on each shoulder in front. The sleeves button 
loosely over the under-sleeves, or may be left 
loose without the band. 
Of 27-inch material 334 
yards will be needed 
for the outside waist, 
and 234 yards of nain- 
sook for the lining or 
under-waist. 


GIRL’S JACKET 


O better model can 

be chosen for a lit- 

tle girl’s coat for spring 
and autumn than the 
plain reefer shape 
shown here. This pat- 
tern was issued by the 
BazaR some time ago, 
but the model is still 
CHILD’S COAT. a perfectly satisfactory 

Cut Paper Pattern No. 322. Price, 25 cents. one for this season. BACK OF NO. 322 
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by IsET BariQht LLM. 


This is the ninth of a series of articles to appear in the Bazar regarding Law 
Principles of law will be discussed, and their application to every- 

Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. 
sequent issues of the Bazar or answered by mail. 


Answers will be printed in sub- 
Letters should be signed with 


the correspondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


The Legal Rights of Wives 


TT" inquiries which have come to the editors 
of the BAZAR in answer to the offer to 
answer legal questions have indicated the 
existence of so much doubt in the minds of wo- 
men as to their rights and privileges, as well 
as their responsibilities, that 1 shall touch ~—e 
the law pertaining to domestic relations, the lia- 
bilities of women, and their rights under the 
laws of the various States, both as they existed 
under the old “common law,” and, as far as 
practicable, the law as it exists to-day. If we 
take up for consideration the laws in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Connecticut we 
will, to all intents and purposes, be covering the 
field, as the laws of other States vary but little 
from these, having been, in fact, modelled after 
them. 

Let us remember that when we speak of the 
“law” we do not mean “ what ought to be,” but 
“what is.” Law is not a question of ethics. 
Some laws may not be and undoubtedly are not, 
e-hically speaking, good laws, but so long as they 
exist, unrepealed, upon the statute-books they are 
the laws, and individuals have to be governed 
by them. When a person, ignorantly or careless- 
ly, neglects his or her rights and allows them 
to slip, it is frequently a very difficult task to 
secure the old position before the law. Black- 
stone defines law as “a rule of civil conduct, pre- 
scribed by the supreme power in a State, com- 
manding what is right and prohibiting what is 
wrong.” That is a definition of an ideal; he 
should have said “trying to prohibit what is 
wrong,” and he would have come nearer to it, 
for sometimes the ethical question of right or 
wrong has been lost sight of when the law finds 
its way to the statute-books. 

The Indian lives for sport, and the Indian’s 
wife only for toil; she fails to understand that 
equity knows no distinction of sex. See the dif- 
ference. The Roman Catholic Church regards 
marriage as a sacrament on a par with baptism 
and the eucharist—when done,cannot be undone— 
hence no divorce. The Protestant repudiates the 
sacramental character of marriage, and defines 
it as a contract to which consent only is neces- 
sary. In this country the Protestant idea has 
been accepted and passed upon as law, and thus 
continued to be law, although some slight modi- 
fications have been made. Thus if two parties 
lived together as man and wife, he treating her 
as such, she became his wife in reality (common- 
law, so called, because this was an action of the 


common, or old English, law), and she was en- 
titled to her dower right at his death. The dower 
consists of a one-third interest in all real prop- 
erty of which he died possessed. 

The law recognizes a contract to marry in 
contradistinction to a contract “of marriage.” 
If “A.” promises to marry “B.,” and then 
refuses to do so, “A.” is liable to a suit fcr 
damages, be “ A.” man or woman. If, however, 
“ A.” be an infant (under full legal age) he may, 
if he wishes, refuse to keep his part of the bar- 
gain without incurring any liability, as infants 
are not liable on their contracts. Boys under 
eighteen and girls under sixteen may not con- 
tract marriage, and if they attempt to do so 
their parents may have the marriage annulled. 

A correspondent asks whether the law com- 
pels a wife to submit to chastisement from her 
husband. Under the old English law a husband 
might administer to his wife moderate chastise- 
ment, confined within the bounds of reason. An 
amusing old statute gave the husband permis- 
sion to use for this purpose a wooden cane or 
rod “no thicker than his thumb.” Even then 
if the chastisement was unreasonable the act 
became a crime, and the wife could compel her 
husband to keep the peace. Modern law, cer- 
tainly in New York, does not recognize the right 
of a husband to inflict chastisement upon his 
wife, and if such correction reach the magnitude 
of assault, he will be liable for assault and bat- 
tery. Even when correcting his child, if a 
parent has to use force, he must do so in an 
intelligent and reasonable manner, moderate in 
degree. No father has the right to commit a 
crime against the person of his child. 

Under the early English law all of the wife’s 
personal property became her husband’s abso- 
lutely on marriage. All the rents and profits of 
her real estate became his, not only as long as 
the wife lived, but after her death, and as long 
thereafter as the husband lived—that is, if a 
child had been born to them capable of inherit- 
ing. This was commonly known as “ curtesy.” 
On account of the many “women’s statutes” 
which have become a part of New York State 
law, curtesy has practically been abolished, so 
that a wife may, if she desires, will all of her 
property at death, and thus cut off her husband 
entirely. 

This is not the case, however, with the wife’s 
right to “ dower ”—the interest she has in her 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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Spring Beauties 
The delightful freshness of Spring revives in all the love for 
nature. A clear, velvety and perfectly healthy complexion is 


as beautiful as the apple blossoms. Intelligent care is needed 
to keep the skin beautiful, also to make it so. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


the only soap made especially for the face, is a valuable tonic. 

It cleanses thoroughly, but does not injure the most sensitive 

skin. Soothing and healing, it leaves a delightful sense of 

freshness and cleanliness. A toilet, bath and nursery soap. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 25 cents. 

Special Offer Our booxlet, telling how to improve one’s looks and _ trial 


size package of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and Facial Cream 
sent for 5 cts. (stamps orcoin) to pay postage. Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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(Continued from page 484.) 
husband’s estate. It is not necessary that there 
shall have been a child or an heir born to the 
couple; so long as she can prove her marriage, 
either statutory or by common law, she is en- 
titled to one-third interest in all the real prop- 
erty which he owned at the time of his death. 
She is also entitled to her share of all real prop- 
erty which he may have owned during his mar- 
ried life, and which he may have sold or aliened 
without her written consent, or her signature on 
the deed of sale or the mortgage. The excep- 
tion to this rule is found in the case where the 
wife has entered into an agreement before mar- 
riage by which she agreed to bar her dower right 
by surrendering her interest in her husband’s 
property for some consideration mentioned. The 
husband may also leave a certain sum or other 
bequest to his wife in his will, in which he spe- 
cifically stipulates that she must take the gift 
in lieu of dower. She is not bound to do so, 
however; she may refuse to accept the gift, and 
insist upon her one-third right, but she cannot 
take both. She must choose either the dower or 
the gift. In New York the age of legal consent 
has been raised to eighteen years for females. 
In fact, woman is regarded with great favorit- 
ism by the laws of New York. A married woman 
can sue and be sued as if she were a man; she 
can own, mortgage, alien, control, bequeath, and 
devise all of her estate, real or personal, without 
any limitation or control on the part of her hus- 


band. She actually has a larger control of her 
real estate than her husband has of his. Have 
we not seen that, although the wife’s interest 


may not be interfered with, without her consent, 
the husband’s curtesy may be ignored entirely 
—it obtaining only when the wife chooses to 
die without making a will? 

Now if a man makes out a will and then mar- 
ries, and there are no children born, the will 
stands, but if a child is born and no provision 
has been made for it, the will falls. Understand, 
a man may make out a will and marry, and the 
will remain good, whereas if a woman makes a 
will and then marries, her will is as void and 
worthless as if she should tear it up or throw 
it into the fire. Make your will after marriage 
if you want it to stand. If you intend making 
a gift to some one in that will, do not let him 
be a witness, for although a devisee or a legatee 
may be a witness to a will, the devise or legacy 
to him is thereby made void. The philanthropist 
should remember that if she has a husband, 
child, or parent living, she cannot give more than 
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one-half of her estate to any benevolent, charita- 
ble, literary, scientific, religious, or missionary 
society. 

Originally a man was accountable for his wife’s 
wrong-doings, such as slander, ete., but this is no 


longer so. But if she commit a crime in his 
presence it is presumed that she did it under 


his influence, or that he instigated her to do it. 
The prohibition against a husband and wife tes- 
tifying against each other has been abolished— 
they may testify one against the other, in every 
instance except in cases of divorce upon statutory 
grounds. A woman has a cause of action against 
any one for alienating her husband’s affections 
from her—formerly only the man had this right 
of action. 

A woman may always testify as to her inno- 
cence. 

A man is bound to support and supply his 
wife with necessaries suitable to the station in 
life in which she is living. By necessaries are 
meant food, clothing, shoes, stockings, hats, and, 
in some instances, even jewelry and laces. 

If a woman contract debts before her marriage 
her husband does not become liable for those 
debts after marriage. She is liable on her own 
promissory note, and not he, and she is respon- 
sible on her contracts in the same manner and 
to the same extent as her husband or any othe 
individual. 

The old law which forbade a husband to con- 
vey real estate to his wife, or a wife to her hus- 
band, and forced them to make such conveyance 
through a third person, has been abolished, and 


they may interchange real cstate direct and 
in person to each other; nor is she obliged 
to acknowledge the deed separate and apart 


from her husband; she may do so in his pres- 
ence. 

Women seem to be under the impression that 
they are forced by law to stay with husbands 
who ill-treat or abuse them, lest the husbands 
should no longer be liable for their support. 
This is entirely erroneous. No woman is obliged 
to stay where she is ill-treated; her husband is 
legally bound to supply her with a decent home 
and accord her proper treatment, and if he fails 


‘to do this she may seek shelter and protection 


elsewhere, and he will be liable to the person fur- 
nishing them. Indeed, in some cases it is un- 
wise for her to continue to live with him, for if 
she does she may be said to have condoned his 
offences, and thus bar her chance to secure a 
legal separation or divorce when the circum- 
stances actually warrant it. 





OQOUESTIONS OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazar's corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


Mrs. D. W. C., East.Orance, N. J.—The let- 
ter which you sent requesting information re- 
garding a life-insurance policy is somewhat 
vague. In general, it would be true that if a 
policy is made payable to the wife only upon 
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its maturity, in case of an endowment policy, 
while wife is still living, she only could draw the 
money. Most policies have, however, a modifying 
clause which sometimes permits the husband to 
draw money upon maturity of endowment. 
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The Pianola 
—a popular 
adjunct to 
the Summer 
Home or the 
Yacht 








— 


An always 
available en- 
tertainer 





Makes pos- 
sible an 
impromptu 
dance, a con- 


notice 





THE PIANOLA ON THE YACHT 


usical Intuition 


GIVEN AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
Exercise and Cultivation by 


The Pianola 


Musical intuition is inborn. Many students of the pianoforte perfect themselves in technique 
and fail to make their mark for lack of intuition. 

It is called musical genius. 

Many possess this wonderful power to a marked degree who do not know one note from another. 
They can criticise music, they have the temperament and they know how music should be rendered, 
but they can not express their feeling and taste decause they can not use their fingers. 

The Pianola, with its sixty-five felt-covered fingers, enables every one to play the piano, for it 
faithfully and correctly plays every note, leaving the expression and the tempo to the control of the 
operator. 

3y the use of a single lever, one can regulate the touch or the force of the Pianola-fingers just as 
the nerves and muscles regulate the human fingers. 

Another lever regulates the tempo, making the music fast or slow, retard or pause — in fact any 
change you may dictate. 

The simplicity appeals to you at once. 

Every inch of the paper music-roll is marked in plain view with a graded expression-line to 
aid the performer, and numbers corresponding with a disc back of the tempo-lever indicate the 
correct time. 

There is nothing complicated or confusing about the Pianola —there are no useless push-buttons, 
stops, and cranks to confuse the operator —the whole effect is produced by the levers which are 
explained on every piece of music as it passes before you in playing. 





The Pianola looks like a small cabinet. It is not attached to the piano in 
any way, but is simply rolled to the instrument when its use is desired. 


The price of the Pianola is $250. 

If you have not heard the piano played with the assistance of the Pianola, it may be difficult for you to understand its 
wonderful success. Certainly you are robbing yourself of an opportunity to ,udge of an instrument which may prove of inestima- 
ble value to you. Visitors welcome, Catalogue H , fully illustrated, upon request. 


T H E A E O 3 I A N C O : 13 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORA 








124 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O, 
Albany, Cluett & Sons 


Atlanta, Phillips & Crew Co. 


Augusta, Thomas & Barton Co. 


Baltimore. Wm. Knabe & Co. 


Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Co. 


Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom 
Chicago. Lyon & Healy 


Cleveiand,B. Dreher's Sons Co. 


Denver, Denver Music Co. 
Detroit, Grinnell Bros 

Kas. City, Jenkins’ Sons M. Co. 
Los Angeles,South'n Cal.M.Co. 
Milwaukee, W.Rohlfing & Sons 
Minneapolis, Metrop'tan M.Co. 
Montgomery, E. E. Forbes 
Montreal, L. E. N. Pratte &Co, 


Newark, Lauter Co. 

New Orleans, Ph. Werlein, Ltd. 
Philadelphia, C. ]. Heppe & Son 
Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co 
Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells 
Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co. 
Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom 


Salt Lake City, Daynes M. Co. 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. 
St. Paul, W. J. Dver & Bro. 
Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co. 
Toledo, Whitney & Currier Co, 
Toronto, Mason & Risch P. Co, 
Troy, Cluett & Sons 
Washington, Wm. Kaabe & Ca, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 


The BAZAR’S corre- 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped cnvelope. 


Questions should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


A Memser St.—Yours is a delicate matter for 
me to decide and a delicate one to touch on. 
You see, I, being a stranger to every one con- 
cerned, cannot know the circumstances correct- 
ly, even after reading your letter, which explains 
them to your satisfaction, I know, but leaves me 
in doubt on many points. First of all, I would 
instinctively advise that you should not take 
the matter too seriously in any case. I can see 
why you are hurt and feel badly, and I should 
say that you had reason. Your evening was 
certainly partly spoiled, but it was not so very 
serious, after all. Yes, your husband was right 
in being courteous even under trying conditions; 
he, at any rate, did what was right, and I do 
not think you should feel hurt because he did. 
And you also did right even if it spoiled your 
evening. You have the satisfaction of knowing 
that. I cannot pass judgment on the other peo- 
ple you mention, although from what you say I 
should think that they had been rather rude and 
most annoying. But both you and your husband 
were quite correct, and proved that you knew 
what was courteous and the thing to do. 


Mrs. C. J. 8.—TI perfectly understand your 
problems, and I admire your wisdom in deter- 
mining to overcome them and being willing to 
seek advice. When you are a resident of a 
town, and a stranger who lives elsewhere is visit- 
ing there, you are the one to call first, and 
should ask the new-comer to call upon you. The 
same rule applies to any one who has come after 
you to live in the place. In every city and 
town in this country, excepting Washington, the 
old residents call upon the more recent arrivals 
first. When a stranger calls and introduces her- 
self she usually says, “I am Mrs. Smith”; and 
the hostess should respond, “I am so glad to 
meet you, Mrs. Smith,” or, “I am so glad that 
you have come to see me.” Any little phrase 
that naturally suggests itself amd is polite and 
happy is torrect. A hostess should always rise 
to receive her callers if she is in the room when 
they come; if she enters the room she of 
course, standing, and the caller rises to greet 
her. It is not necessary to ask a caller to re- 
move a wrap or hat when the call is only for 
a short time. The hostess should not suggest 
it, unless the caller is a man, when she should 
ask him to remove his overcoat if he has it on 
when he comes into the parior. If a woman has 
on a wrap which is uncemfortably heavy she 
will probably unfasten it herself, and, of course, 
a hostess may suggest that she do so. A caller 
should always leave a card in making any but 
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the most informal visits; the rule applies wheth- 
er the hostess or person called on is at home or 
not. The caller hands her card to the servant 
who opens the front door, the servant taking 
it to the mistress. If the hostess opens the door 
herself, the caller may lay the card on a table 
which happens to be convenient, saying, as she 
does so, that she leaves the card to remind her 
hostess to return the visit soon, or with any po- 
lite, appropriate remark. In accepting or re- 
fusing a verbal invitation always do so most 
graciously and cordially; it is a sign of good 
breeding to be over rather than under polite. 
In accepting an invitation say, “I will be de- 
lighted to come; you are very good to ask me,” 
or words to that effect; and in refusing say, “I 
am so very sorry that I shall not be able to ac- 
cept, but I have another engagement for that 
time,” ete. In introducing your husband to a 
woman use the form, “ I want to present my hus- 
band to you, Miss White.” A lady should never 
be presented to a man—always vice versa. 


F. M. K.—1 have never discovered a very good 
way of keeping a calling list. Most of the meth- 
ods in vogue are complicated, and more bother 
than they are worth. Perhaps if I tell you of 
my own particular plan it may be helpful. I 
have my visiting-cards, and blank cards on which 
I write the names of the people to whom I owe 
dinner calls, and those who perhaps have left 
no cards on me, put into a little box with six 
partitions. The partitions bear each the name 
of one of the days of the week, and my Monday 
cards go into one, my Tuesday into another, 
ete. The partitions are large enough to hold 
as many cards as I want, and at the beginning 
of each week I plan out my visits so that I 
shall make on the same day the calls in the same 
neighborhood. I take these cards out on the day 
I plan to make the calls, and when I have made 
them and returned home, I tear up the cards 
where the visits are cancelled. You will see by 
this method I can put together people according 
to their days and neighborhood—and in New 
York it is a question of moment to arrange to 
“all on those living near on the same day. I 
have tried keeping a calling list, and scratching 
out names, ete., but I have never had any real 
comfort until I invented my partitioned box and 
kept the cards. At the beginning of each week 
I make out my list from the box, and when I 
fail to make the calls planned I simply put back 
the cards in their rightful partitions to await a 
future opportunity. I trust this suggestion may 
be helpful. 
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A Moving Picture 
**Mercy me/’’ said kind-hearted Aunt Susan, ‘‘every family in our loun has 
been getting those Ostermoor Mattresses by express, and just look at them here in the city. 
‘* Yes,’’ replied Mrs. Progress, ‘‘ because everyone finds the OUstermoor eueiys as supe- 
rior to hair, as you, Aunt, found the hair mattress better than your old feather bed.’ 


Te Ostermoor #* Mattress, ‘15. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35; 3 feet wide, 30 Ibs., $10.00; 3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 Ibs., $11.70; 4 feet t 3 40 a 
$13.35; 4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 tbs., $15.00. All 6 feet 3 inches long. These prices include express oan) 


has set people to thinking that a hair mattress is mo¢ ‘‘ good enough.”’ 


\ 





We would be sleeping 
on straw and living in mud huts to-day if our ancesters had stuck to ‘‘ good enough "’ ideals. 
The hair mattress is ‘‘ good enough’’ in the sense that straw, husk and feathers used to 

be considered ‘‘ good enough,"’ but it does not meet modern requirements 
SLEEP ON AN “ OSTERMOOR ”"’ FOR THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have A; ped for,if you 


don't believe it to be the equs al in clean) iness, durabili y and comfort of any $5 so hair mattress ever made, 
money back by return mail, and we will also pay return express charges. What could be more fair ? 


Send for our Handsome Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time’’ 


which costs us 25c. but costs you nothing but the trouble to send a postal for it. We don’t ask you 
to buy, but we want you /oknow. You will be surprised at the beauty of this 96-page book. 


BEWARE of imitations trading on the name of “felt.”’ It is wot a felt mattress if it is not an Ostermoor. Our name 
and guarantee on every genuine mattress. Write us to-day without fail for our /ree book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


‘te have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “‘ Church Cushions.”’ 


you can get your 
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GOOD FORM AND 


June Weppine.— The correct dress, you 
doubtless know, for the groom at a daytime wed- 
ding is frock-coat with gray trousers, black 
or fancy waistcoat, and white tie. This is the 
costume universally worn, and while I cannot 
tell you that a groom must wear it, I will have 
to frankly say it is better, if possible, to observe 
the forms in this respect. If the groom in ques- 
tion has a very good reason for wishing to wear 
a sack-coat, a reason that makes it almost im- 
perative, of course he may wear it. 


as 


June Weppine.—I will answer your questions 
in the order that you put them, first thanking 
you for the kind things you say about our help. 
Word the invitations for the wedding as: 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
request the honor of your presence 
at the marriage of their daughter 

Katharine 
to 
Mr. William Livingston 
On Tuesday, June the seventeenth 
At twelve o’clock, noon. 


The invitations should be in envelopes which 
are again enclosed in outside envelopes. An en- 
velope should be addressed to Mr. and Mrs. 
Black, another to the Misses Black, and these 
two may be inclosed in the same outside envelope, 
which is addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Black only. 
Separate invitations should be sent to each of 
the sons in a family, to be perfectly correct, but 
if one is forced to consider expense an envelope 


addressed to the Messrs. Black may be sent. For 
a June wedding-dress some light-weight mate- 


rial is the prettiest thing; crépe de Chine is 
lovely, or any thin clinging silk, and is preferable 
to conventional white satin, unless one has a 
prejudice in favor of that. 
worn over your face when you enter the room 
for the wedding service. It may be thrown back 
after the ceremony. The best plan is to have it 
cut down the middle, so that the two sides may 
be drawn back prettily without any trouble. It 
is not obligatory for the members of the bridal 
party to wear gloves at a home wedding if they, 
prefer not. The order of the bridal procession 
would be the two ushers first, the two bridemaids 
after, and you with the maid of honor, as your 
father prefers not to enter with you. The best 
man enters with the groom just behind the min- 
ister. Your father should certainly give you 
away if you are married by the ordinary ser- 
vice. He may stand inconspicuously near you, 
and step forward. Do not take the maid of 
honor’s arm; walk in with her side by side and 
in step. The minister faces the room with the 
groom and best man; the bridal party, after 
they enter, face the room, too, but the bride and 
the groom, when he joins her, stand with their 
backs to the company until after the ceremony, 


The veil should be: 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


when they take the minister’s place to receive 
congratulations. The bridemaids may wear thin 
fine white muslin dresses with pink ribbon or 
chiffon trimmings, and carry pink roses. If the 
bridemaids wear white it would be pretty to have 
the maid of honor in pink to distinguish her, or 
in all white if they have pink trimmings on their 
dresses; she should be distinguished in costume 
in some way from them. You should carry a 
bouquet of white flowers. Here is a good menu: 
Bouillon. Chicken salad; cold sliced ham and 


tongue; sandwiches and olives. Ice-cream; 
strawberries; cake. Bonbons. Coffee in demi- 


tasses. 

Punch or wine or lemonade may be the bev- 
erage, as you prefer. Decorate the house with 
June roses everywhere, with rose-trees in pots, 
and green palms and ferns. Use daisies with the 
roses too, if you like the combination, and, iz 
that case, have only pink roses. 


Mrs. B. R.—A May-day party should be a 
very pretty, attractive entertainment. One idea, 
which has proved highly successful in several 
cases that I know of, is a flower hunt. Each 
child is given, on entering, a little basket pret- 
tily tied with ribbons. Each child has a dis- 
tinctive color or flower, and is told to search 
all over the house for what belongs in her bas- 
ket. All sorts of attractive trifles may be de- 
vised —eards painted with different flowers, 
bunches of tissue-paper flowers, artificial flowers, 
dolls dressed like flowers, pictures cut out of ad- 
vertisements of flowers, flower pen - wipers, 
and other conceits. The children love the hunt, 
and are delighted with their baskets. No one 
must take what is not his or hers by right, and 
it should be planned that all get about the 
same. After the hunt have a May-pole dance. Ar- 
range a pole with a firm base—any ordinary car- 
penter will make one at little expense—and have 
different-colored ribbons fastened to the top. Let 
the children each take hold of a ribbon, and to 
music dance around the pole; and a pretty game 
is to have two ribbons of each color, so that a 
boy takes one and a girl another, and these two 
are partners for dances or supper. At the sup- 
per table have tiny May baskets at each place. 
These should be filled with an assortment of 
articles to be like real May baskets. Have in 
them candies and toys, and on the top some real 
flowers, the whole tied with ribbons. Another 
pretty idea for a May-day supper is a novel kind 
of Jack Horner pie in the form of a huge May 
basket, which is suspended from the chandelier 
over the middle of the table and over the heads 
of the children. From the basket little ribbons 
go down to each place and end there in a bow. 
The ribbons are tied around packages in the bas- 
ket, wrapped in tissue-paper, each containing some 
toy. At the end of supper every child pulls a 
ribbon, and gets a package to take home, which 
is always pleasing. 
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All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Suits and Skirts 
for Summer 


We have no agents or branch stores. 





S IT not time to 
think of the Suits 
and Skirts which 


you will need for 








Summer ? 


Perhaps it is a 





























Tailor-made Gown, 
a ‘lraveling Dress, 
a Walking Skirt, or 
a Shirt - Waist Suit. 
We can serve you 
well, and ac such 
little prices that you 
will be surprised, 
We will send our 
Catalogue /ree, to- 
gether with a full 
line of samples of 
the materials from 
which we make our 
garments to select 


from. 





Here are a few 
things which we il- 
lustrate in our Cata- 


logue : 





$ made of fashionable materials in attractive 
Suits colors and patterns . . : 8 up 
in attractive ietenk ined 


Silk-lined Suits inet "oc" $15 up 
New SKIES tne tatest cut, light-weight materials, thoroughly sponged . . . $4 up 
Rainy-day Skirts unshrinksbie, sensible, good-looking garments . . . . $5 up 
New Wash Skirts Summer tus made into graceful skirts, that will stand wear and $3 yyy 


Da ainty garments for all sorts of 


Shirt-waist Suits and Wash Dresses cci'tco. “@* Se" "" "$3 up 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 







oe 







Just afew examples above. Send for Catalogue and Samples if you are interested; you will get them free by return mail. 
Whatever you order we make to your measure. If it does nut please you, send it back. WE WILL REFUND 
YOUR MONEY. That’s how sure we are of giving satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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SUPERINTENDENT 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. The answers in the Bazar have been such 
an intelligent source of information to me in 
the care of my baby that I cannot resist asking 
you for advice. I have nursed my baby entirely. 
He is in perfect health, is eleven months old, and 
has six teeth. When do you consider it wise to 
supplement his present nourishment with stronger 
or additional food, and what is most suitable to 
his age ’—Monticello. 

A. I think it would be advisable to make a 
change at once. Commence by giving the baby 
one feeding a day of milk and either oatmeal or 
barley gruel, equal parts of each. If you find 
the food too strong reduce the quantity of milk 
somewhat. If at the end of a week you find 
his new food agrees with him give him two 
meals of it a day. Gradually increase his artifi- 
cial feedings until he is entirely weaned from the 
breast. As he is eleven months old, I would ad- 
vise teaching him to drink from the cup or feed- 
ing him with a spoon, instead of using the bot- 
tle: it is far less trouble. At the end of two 
months, if everything goes well, you can com- 
mence to give the baby well-cooked cereals, 
broths, beef juice, orange juice, and occasionally 
a soft-boiled egg. 


Q. Your answers to mothers in the BAzaR 
have been of great interest and value to me, and 
L take the liberty of asking your advice about 
my baby, five and a half months old. She is 


troubled with constipation. I have fed her a 
little orange juice mornings. I nurse her, but 


have been afraid she did not receive enough 
nourishment; and lately I have been feeding her 
about twice a day. She does not grow very fast, 
but seems perfectly well, looks well, and good 
color. When she was two months old she had a 
very bad spell of indigestion, caused by feeding 
her too rich foed in the bottle; since then I have 
nursed her entirely, and she has been much bet- 
ter, only her bowels have not been regular since 
that time. Hoping you can be of help to me, 
and thanking you very much for advice received 
through the .Bazar.—S. 

A. I would advise your overcoming this trou- 
ble in your baby, first, by habit; second, by 
change of food. Have a regular time for placing 
the baby on the chair, twice a day, preferably 
after the morning and afternoon feedings, the 
warm fluid entering the stomach causing con- 
traction and expansion of the muscles of both 
stomach and intestines, and thus assisting. Then 
I should commence gradually to wean the child, 
not on the food you mention, however, but on 
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Ifa reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


cow’s milk. As I have said so often before, com- 
mence with milk well diluted and one bottle a 
day; if this does not upset the baby’s stomach, 
then make it a little stronger. Then give two 
bottles a day, and so on until you have entirely 
weaned the child and found a mixture of cow’s 
milk suited to your baby’s digestion. Avoid sup- 
positories and medicine; do not use them unless 
positively necessary. Habit and food will, in 
time, regulate the bowels. The medicine you men- 
tion is not a laxative, but usually given to con- 
trol summer complaint. I should continue giving 
the orange juice; prune juice and oatmeal gruel 
are also helpful. 


Q. My baby is only four months old. I was 
only able to nurse him for a very short time, and 
have given him a patent food so far. It agrees 
with him very well, but does not seem to fatten 


him. So I thought of changing. Would you 
kindly send me a good food formula? Also ex- 
plicit directions in regard to the same. He is 


often red and blistered, not really chafed, more 
as if scalded. What do you think causes it, and 
what would you recommend to use for it? What 
is the average weight of a four-months-old baby? 
By answering these questions you will greatly 
oblige—An Anawious Mother. 

A. The food you mention has its uses, but 
is not suitable as a steady diet for an infant. 
Cow’s milk is the only rational substitute for 
human milk in the feeding of infants. But it 
must be adapted to suit the infant’s digestion. 
In changing your baby’s food I should suggest 
starting with the following formula: Cow’s milk, 
fourteen table-spoonfuls; boiled water or barley 
gruel, one and a half pints; sugar, two even 
table - spoonfuls, and a pinch of salt. Put in 
six bottles of five ounces each; cork with clean 
cotton and set in a refrigerator or cold place. 
Feed once in three hours during the daytime, one 
bottle at night. If this agrees with the baby, 
in a few days or a week increase the strength 
by using two ounces more of the milk and two 
less of the barley water, but do not increase the 
quantity for three or four weeks. The eruption 
you mention is probably caused by acid move- 
ments; the change of food will be likely to over- 
come this in a measure, and an ointment made 
as follows will greatly help it: Vaseline, one 
well-rounded table-spoonful; cornstarch, one tea- 
spoonful; oxide zine, one teaspoonful: mix these 
well together. Keep in a small glass jar. The 
average weight of a baby four months old is 
fourteen pounds. 
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HARPER'S 


GOOD FORM AND 


Miss L. D.—Under the circumstances I do not 
think that it would be at all amiss or offend- 
ing any of the mourning etiquette rules for you 
to entertain at a card party or a standing lunch- 
eon. For an aunt or a grandfather one does 
not stay in mourning for more than a year un- 
less the cireumstances are peculiar. I can only 
judge on general principles, of course, but if 
you are sure that you will not hurt any one’s 
feelings by having the luncheon or card party 
you may have them without fear that the 
“world” at large will criticise you. I went to 
a very charming buffet luncheon the other day. 
This is the way that it was conducted: The 
hostess received the fifty ladies who were pres- 
ent in the parlors of her home. When all had 
gathered the refreshments were served informal- 
ly from a large table in the dining-room, which 
was prettily decorated with dishes of salad, can- 
dies, sandwiches, and rolls, glacé fruit, ete. In 
the centre of the table was a low bowl of flow- 
ers, and there were vases of flowers at the cor- 
ners. The hostess, assisted by several of her wo- 
men friends and half a dozen maids, waited and 
helped, the maids bringing dishes from the 
pantry. It was all informal, but very pleasant. 
There were little tables, where some guests were 
seated, and others stood or sat informally about 
the rooms. The menu consisted of grape-fruit 
served in glasses with cut grapes, ete.—a regular 
sweet grape - fruit salad—bouillon, creamed lob- 


BAZAR 


ENTERTAINMENT 


ster and sandwiches, chicken croquettes with 
fresh pease, tomato salad, ices and cake, candies, 
and coffee in demi-tasses. You could not do bet- 
ter than have such a luncheon. 


ALBertTaA.—In sending wedding invitations, an- 
nouncements, ete., the inside envelope should, 
when sent to a married couple, be addressed to 
merely Mr. and Mrs. Blank, with nothing else 
on it. On the outside envelope should be written 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank, also, with the address in 
full. It is not correct to address the outside 
envelope to merely Mr. Blank. When cards are 
enclosed to the Misses Blank or Miss Blank or 
the Messrs. Blank, etc., their names need not be 
written on the outside envelope. Only the names 
of the father and mother are necessary. It is 
courteous for a bride to acknowledge the cards 
which are sent from a distant place on her at- 
home day with return cards, but it is not always 
done,’and the omission is not a great breach of 
etiquette. ‘Your, friend was, however, quite cor- 
rect and most polite in acknowledging your card 
with her own in return. The correct form of ad 
dress is “My dear”; the “dear” should not be 
gin with a capital D unless there is no “ My.” 
It is considered more formal to begin a note 
“ Dear Mr. or Mrs.,” ete., than “ My dear,” etc. 
Business letters are begun in the former way, 
seme to friends and acquaintances in the 
atter. 





QUESTIONS OF DRESS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns. sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazan's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 


envelope. 

Lovuise.—For a woman of forty-five a com- 
plete outfit for the summer at a sea-side resort 
should inelude a good serge walking skirt, made 
to just clear the ground, a jacket to match, and 
several pretty wash waists of linen and silk; 
two or three morning gowns of pongee and 
mohair in rather light shades—perhaps gray 
and blue; one or two thin morning dresses; 
several afternoon gowns of foulard, étamine, and 
similar materials, with considerable trimming: 
handsomer, more elaborate gowns for evening 
wear, made high in the neck and with Yong or 
elbow sleeves; and two or three formal evening 
gowns of yet more elaborate nature. These lat- 
ter—in fact, all of the gowns—should be made 
of such materials and with such trimmings as 
will stand the sea-coast dampness, organdies and 
chiffons being avoided. There should also be 
several good hats for morning and afternoon 
wear, a good driving cloak of light cloth or 
pongee for dusty days, and a pretty evening 
wrap. Several little silk shawls and liberty 
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Question should contain pame and address of sender, though not for publication. 


gauze scarfs will be found very useful for warm 
evenings when a wrap will be too heavy. For a 
young girl the same outfit is necessary in most 
points, the only difference being in the fact 
that the coloring should be lighter for a girl, 
and the style and trimming of the gowns less 
elaborate. White serge or mohair is one of the 
best investments for a young girl to wear at the 
sea-side for morning or afternoon. 


Mrs. ag mourning should be worn for 
a father for fully a year, and then the crépe 
may be laid aside and plain black worn for 
some months, gradually lightening this to black 
and white. However, this is all a matter of 
individual taste, as entire freedom in the ques- 
tion of mourning is allowed in these days. 


Supursan.—You could perfectly well use 
black lace over white for the yoke of your black 
and pink India-silk gown, as you think pink not 
very becoming to you. 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


A Dollar 
Saved 


You can buy shoes as stylish 
and well made as Radcliffe 
Shoes, by paying more than the 
Radcliffe price. 
You can buy cheaper shoes. 
But nowhere in this broad land can 
you buy any other shoe that approaches 
the Radcliffe Shoe in form, finish, fash- 
ion at anything like the Radcliffe price— 
$2.50 a pair. 
Radcliffe Shoes save women $1.00 
) on every pair. 

They are the kind of shoes for which you 
would expect to pay $3.50. The low price pac 
is the wonder of the shoe trade. 

How we have saved that dollar 
is a long story, that goes away 
back to the buying of the raw 

material. 
We solved the problem. You 
profit by it. 


| 
af RADCLIFF 


Shoes for Women 


$2.50 


Some seasonable styles are portrayed in 
these illustrations. 
There is a long line of Radcliffe beauties 
awaiting your inspection at your dealers. 
Shoes of Radcliffe quality, if made to order, would 
cost $5.00. Youcan be perfectly fitted and entirely 
satisfied if you insist on having Radcliffe Shoes, 
and take mo substitute. Should your dealer 
not keep them, send us his name and we will tell 
you who does and send you a booklet showing 


Radcliffe styles. 
The 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The BAZAR’S corre 
spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope, 
Questions should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Neti.—You should have striped paper on the 
low-ceiled room. I would advise you to have a 
complete change of style. Use a chintz-pattern 
paper with drapery to match, or possibly you 
might continue the red paint, but have this rubbed 
to a soft finish. You will like it far better than 
if varnished. I am sorry I cannot help you 
about the muslin-draped dressing-table, as to 
quantity of muslin you will require. That must 
depend on the size of your table. Allow for ful- 
ness one-half more than the circumference of the 
surface the muslin must cover; for the lower 
hem allow three and one-half inches; and for 
the turning in of the muslin at the top, one full 
inch to form a heading. 


Avserta.—Your letter is very thoughtfully 
put together, which makes the answering of it 
a real pleasure. Yes. White wood-work in the 
parlor would be in perfectly good taste with the 
green furnishings, but if cold blue-white is used 
the effect will be decidedly harsh. Choose a 
yellowish cream-white instead, and let the green 
mingle with tan, buff, and cream. You will need 
these tones in a room which has northern and 
eastern exposure. Rooms so lighted need very 
careful treatment in order to avoid harsh effects. 
You need have no misgivings as to the propriety 
of using mahogany furniture with cream or 
white wood-work if you will have the latter 
rubbed to a soft finish. The parlor and hall 
floors will be best stained walnut, which will 
harmonize with your dark furniture. 

You would do better to have the rugs in the 
two parlors of entirely different styles, though 
the portiéres would be more in keeping if of 
the same green velours throughout, At the same 
time this is not obligatory. There are situations 
in which portiéres of varying material, but of 
harmonious coloring, are to be preferred to those 
which mateh. For a home surrounded, as yours 
is, by lawns, double lace curtains will be ample 
window fessing. Sash curtains in this case 
would only be used, if at all, with a view to di- 
minishing the light. Cream shades and net cur- 
tains in the yellow dining-room will be ample. The 
colored glass, semicircular upper window shown 
in your diagram suggests a dainty rather than a 
disagreeable feature for the room. Are you sure 
you cannot like it? Try shirring short point 
d’esprit curtains over the lower part, using’ a 
thin brass rod. Square the top by putting a 
moulding across on a tine with the top of the 
other two windows that flank the objectionable 
one, and on a brass rod or regular pol@ and” brass 
rings hang thin silk curtains. 


The back of the piano should be finished with 
a thin silk or linen curtain, plain or elaborate, 
as taste and purse will permit, hung upon a 
thin brass rod. Do not use a cover for the 
top unless it be of the very thinnest of silk. 
Nothing is more objectionable than unnecessarily 
to deck the top of a piano with ornaments and 
drapery that suggest a mantel-piece. There are 
times when, because of limited space, such ar- 
rangement of ornaments seems to be necessary. 
It should be avoided, however, whenever possible. 

For your hall you require a small settle, an 
umbrella-stand, a coat tree or rack, and a small 
stand or table for the salver. 

In the green parlor, with green wood-work, 
mahogany furniture, and walnut-stained floor, a 
fireplace of brown or buff brick would be hand- 
some, and not expensive. As the wall space is 
long, a long, low brick-mantel effect should be 
chosen. A fireplace with an arched opening 
would be in harmony with the arched window 
of which you complain, and would establish a 
sympathy between the two rooms which would 
be felt at once. 


F. S. G.—The colors of your wood-work are 
all good, but do not tint your walls. Paper them. 
A hard-finish, tinted wall is the most difficult 
in the world to dress, and shows the slightest 
scratch, stain, or pin-hole. If you must do 80, 
however, follow these rules: Use dull pink in 
the bed-room; olive or a deep sage green in liv- 
ing-room, and in the hall a warm tan or golden 
brown, which last carry also into the dining- 
room. If possible, have a stencilled border above 
the moulding, especially in the dining-room. Your 
letter is very considerate and appreciative. 
Thank you for it. 


Otp Susscriper.—Thank you for saying such 
nice words about this department. There are 
two ways by which you may overcome the diffi- 
culty which you find in hanging the long, ready- 
made curtains. First, to cut them off the length 
you desire; and, second, to finish the edge with 
a heavy faney cotton braid, and having hung the 
curtain, catch up the overlapping lengths, and 
loop them in festoons in the centre of each cur- 
tain. Again, they may be folded to the desired 
length and basted down carefully, so that the 
folding appears from the side next to the win- 
dow and not on that which faces into the room. 
The hall door should have a panel of Renaissance 
or of Cluny lace hung next the glass, and under 

t awprojecting silk curtain. A rolling nen 
shade is sometimes used instead of silk. 
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HOUSEHOLD *DECORATION 


Mrs. H. C. J.—Colonial houses should be fin- 
ished in light tones as to the body of the struc- 
ture, most frequently with white and buff or 
very pale yellow. The roof is also quiet in tone, 
a slate color generally. The only pronounced 
colors should appear on roof and chimney, and 
possibly reappear, softened in tone, in the win- 
dow trimmings. Here are several good color 
schemes from which to select: (1) The body of 
the house in Colonial yellow; trimmings ivory 
white; blinds olive green; sashes white; col- 
umns of yellow with white trimmings; roof moss 
green, and chimneys dull red. (2) First floor in 
Colonial yellow; second floor palest silver gray; 
roof a grayish green; chimneys red; windows and 
columns grayish green. (3) Like preceding, but 
with moss-green roof. (4) An effect of silver 
gray with light moss-green trimmings for win- 
dows, etc., is lovely for a house placed, as yours 
is, upon a hill-side overlooking the river, especially 
when the roof is finished in darker moss green 
and the chimneys a bright red. A roof of bark- 
brown shingles also will combine artistically with 
a yellow and white Colonial structure. I hope 
you are counting upon leaded windows here and 
there. They are characteristic, and will ‘add to 
the quaintness of the house. 


A. M. Mc.—With such high ceiling as you de- 
scribe you should be able to arrange a most pleas- 
ing room. First, I would suggest that you have 
a picture-moulding placed even with the top line 
of those high doors, and a chair-rail, or dado 
to the height of a chair-rail. Have a simple grill 
across the top of the door, say two to three feet 
deep, and set the curtain- poles on the door- 
frames and not between the jambs. This will 
brodden the effect of the openings, and give an 
amplitude they now lack. Portiéres will soften 
the effect in the room, as you suggest; but with 


flowered paper on the walls you would better* 


have hangings plain ground color, with, at most, 
a border across the lower edge. In selecting your 
carpet choose that color in the present furnish- 
ings which pleases you best—that is, which gives 
you the best feeling of satisfaction in it, for 
in each person there is a more or less instinctive 
preference for some special color. You now have 
brown, gold, and green in fabrics, and several 
woods to consider. The carpet, therefore, would 
best be of dull plain green Wilton, over which 
you may use two or three small Oriental rugs, 
which will contain a blending of the colors at 
present in use, and a definable, yet not obtrusive, 
mingling of old-red, old-blue, and yellow. Choose 
tan or green porti@res with borders in wood 
tones. Recover the Turkish arm-chair with tapes- 
try cloth, in colors sympathetic to those in your 
rugs, and introduce bits of brass about the fire- 
place. In a coming number of Harper’s Bazar 
you will find some designs for built-in seats; 
see if, from among them, you cannot select a 
model for a corner seat ‘to be placed in the cor- 


bo 
bo 


ner now taken up by the piano. The latter 
should be placed where the sofa now stands, 
when, as an important item of furniture, it will 
greet the eye from either of the two doors as one 
enters; also, it will receive light from both sides 
of the player. Do not disturb the mantel mirror. 
If your opposite window is prettily dressed, the 
reflection must be desirable. Thank you for send- 
ing the pretty print. The house it represents is 
very pleasing. 


Mrs.-P. N.—Your new house should be very 
inviting with that artistic furniture and beamed 
dining-room, but very rough plaster in this 100m 
would be too harsh. Nor would certain buff 
tones combine well with weathered oak. Try a 
reddish tan with ordinary hard finish. Cover 
the walls of the east room with damask or dam- 
ask-finished paper. A soft rose or yellow would 
be best here. For the hall use burlaps in terra- 
cotta or green; or, if the expense is not too great 
for your purse, illuminated leather effects in 
panels. 


A Susscriser.—If you will repeat your ques- 
tion and send diagram giving the points of the 
compass I shall be glad to make suggestions for 
the color and furnishings of your new home. It 
would be impossible to do this without know- 
ing, by means of such diagram, just how the 
rooms connect and how they are located, whether 
facing north, east, south, or west. The direction 
from which the light comes makes all the differ- 
ence in the world as to the coloring to be used 
in a room—whether it should be warm or cold 
in tone. 


J. K. L.—Yes, indeed; I shall be glad to help 
you if I can, arid thank you for the care you took 
to arrange your questions in such an orderly 
manner. That realiy helps me very much. The 
ground plan of your house is exceedingly pretty. 
I heartily commend your choice of furniture in 
native pine for the dining-room, and also of the 
gray-green damask and mahogany furniture in 
the parlor, which, with the color you have car- 
ried out in walls, could hardly be improved upon. 
You need, however, écru net or cream lace cur- 
tains for the parlor. The yellow wood - work 
makes this necessary. Indeed, white net with 
your wall coloring and furniture would spoil the 
entire effect you otherwise have. Your difficulty 


seems to lie in arranging the furniture. The 
piano is too stiff as it now stands. It should 


be drawn out and placed diagonally across the 
room in front of the bay-window, so that it is 
part of the view one sees from the hall. A settle 
should be placed in corresponding position on 
the other side of room. The marquetry table 
should be placed in the angle between hall and 
dining-room. Will these points help you? I 
hope so. The description of your home among 
the trees is lovely. 
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COMPLIMENTARY ! 


Grand Album of 


The House Beautiful 


‘*The House Beautiful” is an illustrated monthly 
magazine which gives you the world’s best authorities 
on every feature of making a house beautiful. It is 
invaluable for either mansion or cottage. It shows 
you wherein taste goes further than money. Its teach- 
ings have saved costly furnishings from being vulgar ; 
and on the other hand thousands of inexpensive houses 
are exquisite examples of superb taste from its advice. 
It presents its information interestingly and in a very 
plain, practical way. Everything is illustrated. 


“The House Beautiful” is a magazine which no 
woman interested in the beauty of her home can 
afford to be without. It is full of suggestions for 
house building, house decorating and furnishing, 
and is equally valuable for people of large or small 
incomes.—ELLEN M. HENROTIN, £-Pres. Nat. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Its readers all say it is a work remarkably worthy, 
thorough, and useful. . The magazine costs $2.00 per 
year. But to have you test its value, for 50 cents 
we will send it to you for three future months, together with our Grand Album of *‘ The House Beauti- 
ful,” being selections and illustrations from issues of two years back. The album alone is a prize which 
money cannot ordinarily purchase. Enclose 50 cents and address 


HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher, vept. a, 11 Eldredge Court, CHICAGO 


An Evening with the Beethoven 


Home takes on a new charm when you 
have a Beethoven piano as its centerpiece. 
No matter where you live, we will send you 
one of our handsome instruments without 
any cost to you, unles> you become a pur- 
chaser.. Our new catalogue tells you how to 
get a high grade piano at the right price and 
on the right terms. Selling Direct From 
Our Immense Factor), we can afford to 

ive fower prices than any other makers. 
Nhat we save from having mo expensive city 
warerooms, no high-priced salesmen, no- 
agents on commission, is your profit. 

Write for our Catalogue, giving full 
description of styles and prices. It will save 
you money. Our Organ Catalogue, showing 
fifty styles, also free. 








Beethoven 
Piano and Organ Co. 
Box 1203 A, Washington, N. J. 


For information regarding our resfon- 
sibility see Dun's or Bradstreet's Mer can- 
tile Reports. Thev can be found in every 
Bank. Ask your Bank cashier what they 

Ser say of Beethoven Piano & Crgan Co., 
Our Style Apollo. Washington, N. J 


We Don’t Ask Any Money in Advance 
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MENNEN'S 


Sorby 





HAIR RENEWER 


Perhaps you like your gray hair; 
then keep it. Perhaps you do not | 
Then remember this advice; i 
»Hall’s Hair Renewer always re- 

stores color to gray hair, all the nek 
rich color of early life. It keeps the 
scalp clean and cog f makes the 
hair grow, and checks falling of the 
hair also. 
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TOILET POWDER 


wee and mae 
A itive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and SUN- 
: BURN. and all afflictions of the —_ For sore, blistered 
=a and sweaty feet it has no equa emoves ail odor of EE 
piration, Get MENNEN’S (the sriginal), a little higher 
tn price, perha perhaps, than worthless substitutes, but there 


Sold or mailed for @& cents. (Sample free.) 
: Bald earner MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 














ANTI-MOTH 


ODORLESS — HARMLESS — INEXPENSIVE 


ANTI-MOTH is a Scientific Piacovery that has put the 
MOTH and the MOTH-BALL out of business. It is a 
permanent protection for furs, dress suits, winter wraps, 
and fine fabrics of any description. 


GARMENTS CAN BE HUNG UP WITHOUT 
POSSIBILITY OF INJURY. 


TREATED y 
with itt 
ANTI-MOTH 


















ANTI-MOTH is an Insurance 
Policy against Eggs, Larve, or Moths. 
GOOD FOR THREE TO FIVE YEARS 


It need be applied but once, and the effect will last as 
long as the garments. 
Anti-Moth is put up in neat packages, and the price is, 
One Package, 10 Cents: Three for 25 Cents. 
Send us a tri@l order to-day. 


THREE “B”’ DUSTER CO. 
103 South Canal Street, CHICAGO 

















THE BABY 


His Care and Training 


by 
MARIANNA WHEELER 


HIS book tells everything 
every mother should know 
regarding the food, clothing, and 
bringing-up of “the baby.” It 
is a complete and authoritative 
treatise, written by the highest 
authority in the world on this 
subject. Attractively bound and 
fully illustrated. 


$1.00 net (postage 7 cents) 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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wise woman who 

















Antiseptic and benntifying. 
Sweetens the breath. Puri- 
e TRIAL BOTTLE fies the mouth. Whitens and 
- ha a the tooth, Sascens 

O nN om soft an ing gums. An a good 
t 1 ig O S e health. A standard dentifrice. Endorsed 

by dentists. At druggists 25c. 
Graves’ Tooth Powder Co., Chicago, Ill. 


COM PLEXION 
POowDER. 


Beautifies Without Injury. 


Made of purest materials. Contains no lead, 

If you'll send your address, I'll send you the arsenic, lime or anything else poisonous or 
- hs injurious. The wooden box preserves the 

Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you, | delicate perfume. Sold everywhere. 


what number to get for your lamp. Full Size Box Sent on Receipt of 50c. 
MacsetH, Pittsburgh, o. A, Dement Cas Caen, BS 


PRICES REDUCED FOR GO DAYS! 


$4.00 VAPOR Bara Caninet, $2.25 each 
$5.00 QuaksR ‘* = 3.50 each 
$10.00 wi o sad 6.10 each 
$1.00 Face and Head Steaming Attach 65c 

uality best. Guaranteed. $2. Book 

REE with all *‘Quakers.”’ Write 
for our New Catalogue. Special 
60-Day Offer. Dom’t mics it. Your 
last chance. New plan, new 
prices te nts, salesmen, 
managers. aed getting rich. 
Wonderful sellers. Plenty territory. 
World Mfg. Co., 97 World Bidg., Cincinnati, 0 


GLASCOCK’S combined BABY 
JUMPER and ROCKING CHAIR | 


Serves as a Crib, Bed, High Chair, Jumper and 
Rocking Chair, all in one. Indispensable all | 
seasons of the year for the health, hap- | 










lamp trouble or 










other. 





My name on every one. 




































A Household Necessity 







piness and proper care of the Baby. Nickel-plated and hand- 
“Better than two nurses,” one man some. Light and con- 
writes. venient. May be hung up 
oe . * flat when not in use. Ask 

7 ; 

pay any shoe, hardware or @& 


shown in housefurnishing dealer ™ 





the pict- Jor it. If not obtainable, send to us. 

ures 1s 

ny Gold Bond Shoe Polish 
odge, 

i “The Great Leather Food,” manf’d 

months, 


by Triumpha Shoe Polish Co., Inc., 
| # Boston, Mass. Preserves leather. 
Polishes brilliantly. 


whose moth- 
er writes as 


follows : 
DEAR: StRrs:—Our Baby Jumper is en- 
oyed by the whole family. Baby is always A DANDY-SHINER, Three Lasts (men’s, $ 00 
happy when in the Jumper, as you cam see women’s, child’s), Polishing Cloth, Bottle of -_ 
tom his photograph. ‘ 
Yours truly, MRS. A. J. HODGE, ‘Gold Bond’’ Shoe Polish, all sent for « 


1702 Washington Boul., Chicago, Tl. ¥ . 
A handsome and substantial piece of furniture. Endorsed by all Tf in doubt send for booklet and larger pictures. 
Physicians, Write for our beautiful illustrated and descriptive booklet 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. (0., Box 4, Muncie, Indiana | [LTHE DANDY'SHINER CO..59 Quincy Street, Springfield, Mase. 
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HAIR DESTROYER- 
SQiz@) THE GREAT SYRIAN REMEDY 9 E YA ? A 


‘Wt BEWARA has been in universal use for years in Syria, Asia, where certain re- 
i ligious customs require the hair to be extirpated from the body. Beyara is pre- 
<4 pered from the —— formule by a veteran chemist, and is now offered for the 
relief of those in this country who are troubled with superfluous hair on Face, 
é Neck, Arms, or other parts of the body. In no case does Beyare produce more 
gratifying results than where everything else has failed. 


Beyara is the only substitute for Electrolysis. 


The first person from each community who writes us can obtain FREE e lerge 
treatise on Superfiuous Hair, and a 


Full Size Package of Beyara FREE. 


Don’t delay in writing to us. Be the first from your locality. Attractive Terms 
to Agents. Ladies only. 


THE BEYVARA CO., 237 Albany Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 






































$1,000 FORFEIT UP. 
Beyara Never Fails. 











The Technique 
—of Rest-—— 


By ANNA C. BRACKETT 
This is a very interesting and help- 





G) ae i ful book, that tells how to keep | 
well and “ rested.” | 


OXYDONOR 16mo, 75 cents 


| 
Creates an affinity in the body for Oxygen. and Oxygen | 
is life’s necessity—Nature’s great builder and healer. | 
Oxydonor conveys directly to the sufferer the ele- 
ment that makes all life possible. Every disease 


yields to its masterful power. Cures while one is Diet in IlI[ness 
resting or sleeping. Lasts a lifetime. 
og te Boske. ae MANVILLE RD., WOONSOCKRT, R. L., writes: 
xydoner has cured’ me of Erysipelas and Rheumatism. My age 
is A At the present time 1 am in the best of health.” B y A L I Cc E 
re. & A, Smith. VILLA PARK, CAL., writes, March sth, 1902: 
“In 1893 | purchased Oxydener, as I hac Catarrh, Lung Trouble, and WORTHINGTON 
Eczema. The Eczema is entirely out of my system, the Catarrh gives 


me no trouble whatever. and my general health is as good as ever Ww I N T H RK '@) P 


*One of my sons, formerly quite delicate, now enjoys excellent 
healt h through the use of Oxydener, | used Oxydener in a case 
of Epile “Psy. and the bm entirely recovered. Have also used it to 


throw o' ‘ever, La Grippe, Diphtheria, etc., and found it reliable in P This is a book of recipes ot dainty 
every case. . fi . ° 
rinval ales 
see oe I is ~ f original, made by the my —~ De. dishes a . ids and convalescents 
anc ns. 
name— Dr. H,. pe Eee BR peed pt Illustrated. #1 -50 
Dr. H. SANCHE & CO., 6! Fifth St., Detroit 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS _ 




















Iknow you want to reduce your weight, but probably you quinans nade: Weites canretainit. You will not becomestout 
think it Lee ble or are af raid | the remedy is worse than Jthe again. Yourface figure will be well shaped, your skin will 
disease. Now, let me teil you that not only can theobesity be | beclearand Sodio, you willfeel years younger. Ailment of 
reduced in a short time, but your face, form and complexion | the heart and other vital organs will be cured. Double chin, 
will be improved, and in health you will be wonderfully bene- | heavy abdomen, flabby cheeks and other disagreeable evi- 
fited. Lama regular practicing physician, hav- Geneas of obesity are remedied speedily. All receive 
= mage jalty of thissubject. Here's is what I will do for | my personal attention, whether being trea by mail or in 

et, Toand send you a blank to fill out ; when it comes, I for- all meg oy is strictly confidential. Treatment 
thy a weeks’ treatment. You make noradical change in | for either sex. in sealed envelopes and packages sent. 
your food, but eat as much Oras ses as youplease. No band- | Distance makes no difference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
ages ortight lacing. No hariunfal drugpeer sick pills, The | for my new pamphlet on obesity; its cause and cure;—it wi 
treatment can be taken pri peteety. 1 will lone from 3 to 6 convince you. Address Fr 

nds weekly, according to age and conditiono y. Atthe 

oe of ae papertvome and I willsend further HENRY Cc. BRAD ORD, M. D., 
treatment ifn When you have reduced r flesh to 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


She Cant Bieg 
The Secret (i 


| a 


i benefits will out. Every smile reveals its use }; 
od and every laugh is a telltale. What would a laugh =: 
be without well-kept teeth and gums, and how can these be /? 


without Rubifoam? Does your smile betray neglect or Rubifoam H 4 
care ? 3 












25 Cents Everywhere. i 
Sample for a Two-Cent Stamp. E W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS iF 
ae eee eee e tree fi 


ie. cance vecsane seed CeemOnS oo ete eccesen. 585s RO at. dele ne eal ? 


Mrs. Potter’s 
WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
| rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 

Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 

will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 

cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. 
| Write for booklet. Mrs. Petter, 157 Groeten Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 























P merel corre iz 7 ——_ 
a sOtion an 
sith by M should be used 


Cream. At ail drug or sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, 50c., 
paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 
Soap, 25c.,pestpaid. Send for testimonials. 
PROF. 1. HUBERT, Toledo, Obie. 



















Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


Exposition, 1900 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT,& INVISIBLE 


: E TOILET POWDER_-CEX. FAW, /nventor 


9 Rue de la Paix, Paris,—Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word ** FRANCE’ ’and thesignatureCH.FAY 











! KEEP OLD FRIENDS AND ADD NEW ONES EVERY DAY 
Sold Oaly in a Yellow Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit &e mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—cleaas between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This means much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like our brush. 





Adults’ gsc. Youths’ asc, Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 





World’s Fair 


Gage’s “Nea Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving ar 
hair of both men and women. Awarded the only Meda 
and Diploma of Honor granted to any Hair Remedy at the 

World’s Fair, Chicago, 


Grand Prix (Gold 
Meda!) at the Paris Expo- 
sition, 1900. Also a great 
number of autograph en- 
dorsements from such dis- 
tinguished persons as 
Joseph Jefferson, Wm. J. 
Florence, Adelina Patti, 
Mme. Helena Modijeska, 
Julia Marlowe, Lilli Leh 
mann, Emma Albani, Lil- 
lian Russell, Nellie Melba, 
Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Gov.J. P. Altgeld, of Illi- 
nois, and scores of others. 


This remarkable Remedy 

is guaranteed (1) To stop 

hair falling af once; (2) 

To produce a fine, healthy, 

permanent growth over 

the entire head ; (3) Tore- 

store the rich, dark, youth- 

ful color to faded and gray 

hair; (4) Tocure all humors 

of the scalp, including 

itching and dandruff; (5) 

It is not oily or sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and does not 
interfere with frizzing; (6) It contains no dye. 

If you will send us a few hairs from your combings (the 

entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic examin 

ation and report results to you, graéis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 


Sold by JoHN WANAMAKER, New York City and Philadelphia, R. H. 
MACY 4 Co., New York City, and by all other first - class Dealers.— 
Send 2-cent stamp for full information. 

All mail orders should be sent direct to the Manufacturers. We pre- 
pay all express charges and give individual advice in each case. Address 


GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL C0., new vark city 


Send all orders direct to us. We do not sell through Jobbers, 














SISTERS 


hair prepag 
certainly pg fess 


GREAT MEAT 


They 


Pex 
; - are 
4 perfect 
in their 
action on 
Bm +g the Hair 

and Scalp. 
Dandruff and 
H Microbes cannot 
ij ' 


exist. where. they 
x r are used. 
v They make and keep 
the Hair abundant, soft, 
and lustrous. 
Ask Your Dealer 
about. it, and remember 


Its the Hair- not the Hat 


That makes | a@ woman attractive 


THIS TRADE MARK 


is known from one end of the civilized 
world to the other. It will be found on 
the toilet tables of the royalty and nobility 
of Europe and the fashionable woman of 
America. It is the emblem of genuineness 
on every package of the 


Imperial 


Hair Regenerator 


THE STANDARD HAIR COLORING 
FOR GRAY OR BLEACHED HAIR 


The IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERA- 
TOR is recognized the world over as the 
ONLY yp ayer he which restores GRAY 
HAIR to its original color, or that will 
make BLEACHED HAIR any shade 
desired, from Black to the lightest Ash 
Blond, ‘without affecting the hair, health, 
or scalp. It is free from the injurious 
ingredients contained in cheap, obnoxious 
dyes, and has reparative and tonic quali- 
ties contained in no other preparation. 

It is easily applied, colors are DUR- 
ABLE, and unaffected by baths or 
shampooing, and is ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS. _Its application CAN- 
NOT BE DETECT ED, permits curl- 
ing, and makes the hair soft and glossy 


Sample of your hair colored free. 
Correspondence Confidential. ‘The 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
is sold by druggists and applied by Hair- 
dressers everywhere, or forwarded in plain 
wrapper, express charges prepaid. 
Sole manufacturers and patentees, 


| Imperial Chemical Mfg. Co., 135 W. 23d St., N. Y. 





Ladies! Free! 


We will mail Five Days’ Trial 
ment with Booklet and full in- 
structions; just enough to convince you 
that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. “10 years of suc- 
cess.” Send nameand 5 cents for postage, 
MME. JANSDORF CO., 

Dept. 97, Cincinnati, O. 


HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA” HAIR STAIN 
is prepared from the juice of the A Islands 
walnut, and restores Grav, Streaked, Faded, or 
Bleached Hair, Eyebrows, Beard, or Moustache to 
its original color, instantaneously. Gives any shade 
from Light Brown te Black. Does not wash off or rab 
of. Contains no poisons, and is not sticky or greasy. 
“Walnutta” Hair Stain will give more satisfactory 
results in one minute than all the hair restcrers and 
hair dyes will in a lifetime. Price GO cents a botile, postpaid. To convince 
) ou of its merits we will send a sample bottle postpaid for 20¢ 





PACIFIC TRADING CO,, Dist. Office 114, St. Lout«a, Mo. 
(TN RR cm 





SUPERFLVOLS 
THESE. Zi. HAIR 


5 isthe => 
ae device over Lg POSITIVE 
RELIEF 


AT LAST. 


nent re ot super: super- 
flous hair from face, 
neck orarms by elec- 
i also 

ly re- 
moves Moles 
Wa: 


arts, 
Veins and 

er 
blemishes. 
Ladies can 


Copyrighted. 
resultsas ease obtained Patamp for speci- 
alists ata t for 37 
alog. D.J.Mahler, “6 atthewson St. Providence 

















